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\HE following pages having, in the firſt in- 

ſtance, been written, and being now pub- 
liſhed at the Editor's earneſt requeſt, he thinks him- 
ſelf under the neceflity of introducing them to the 
Public, and of explaining the particular intention 
with which they were comps ſed. 


And, in the Guſt place, he begs leave to declare, 
that the Author never intended them to ſuperſede or 
.controvert thoſe ingenious tracts on the ſubje& 
which the Public has been favoured with of late 
years. He never entertained ſo vain a wiſh: on 
the contrary, he freely confeſſes his obligations to 
the reſpectable writers that have gone before him, 
and would more eſpecially bear his teſtimony to the 
taſte and learning of Dr. Lowth's introduction. 
Theſe works have 8 facilitated the ſtudy of 
_ Engliſh grammar; but though much has been une | 

much is ſtill wanting. 


The writer of this ſhort ſy from hopes, therefore, 
he ſhall not be accuſed of — for endea- 
vouring to throw all the light he can upon the prin- 

eiples of his native W 


During 
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During the laſt thirty or forty years, Engliſh lite- 
rature has been enriched with many valuable com- 
poſitions in proſe and in verſe. Many wiſe and 
learned men have made uſe of our language in com- 
municating their ſentiments to the world, concern- 

ing all the important branches of ſcience and art. All 
kinds, of ſubjects have been, ſkilfully treated of in it, 
and many works of taſte and genius have beenlwrit- 
ten with very great and very deſerved ſucceſs: yet 
perhaps it will appear, upon a careful view of theſe 
compoſitions, that whatſoever credit their authors 
are entitled to, for acuteneſs of '' underſtanding, 
ſtrength of imagination, delicacy of taſte,” or energy 

of paffion ; there are but few of them that de- 

ſerve the praiſe of having expreſſed themſelves in a 

pure and genuine ftrain of Engliſh. In general 
they have preferred ſuch a choice, 'and arrangement 
of words, as an early acquaintance with ſome other 

language, and the neglected ſtudy of their own, 
would naturally incline them to. Sometimes alſo 
ve find them expreſſing a mean opinion of their na- 
tive tongue. This, however, I am the leſs inclined to 
wonder at, as I am convinced that thoſe only can ſpeak 
of our language without reſpect, who are ignorant of 
its nature and qualities. Perhaps it is as capable of 
receiving any impreſſions that a man of taſte and 
genius may chuſe to ſtamp upon it, and is as eaſiſß 


moulded into all the various forms of paſſion, ele- 


gance, and ſublimity, as any other what- 
loever. +4 ht ae CY 
5 Some men of eminence in letters, having / ſeen 
bow well the faſhionable world has ſueceeded in 


voured 


iimitating the manners of the French, have endea- 
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roured to raiſe themſelves into reputation by im- 
porting their forms .of ſpeech ; and, not contented 
with the gend old Englih idiom, have drefled out 
their works in al the tawdrineſs of French paraſe- 


But this injudicious faſhion of adulterating our 
language with foreign mixtures, is more eſpecially 
the caſe with reſpect to the Latin; to the laws of 
which, many of our writers, and indeed ſome alſo 
of our grammarians, have ſo ftrenuouſly endea- 
voured to ſubject our language, that Brown's pro- 
phecy, in the preface to his “ Vulgar Errors,” is 
at length come to paſs, and © we are now forced 
« to ſtudy Latin, in order to underſtand Engliſh.” 
The complaint is not new, though the practice 
eomplained of is now become more frequent; and 
more extenſive than ever. Our elegant and idiom- 
mic ſatiriſt ridiculcs that 7er its 


"005 — — caſ Cireronian ſtyle JE; 5% 
c Po Latin, yet ſo Engliſh all the while.“ 
__ Porz Epilogue to Satir 67. 
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Not only Latin words, but Latin idioms, are now 
invading us with ſo much ſucceſs, that, do what 
we can, I fear we muſt ſubmit to the yoke, and 
that, as our country was formerly compelled to be- 
come a province of the Roman empire, ſo muſt 
our language fink at laſt into a diale& of the Ro- 
man tongue. This event has been much haſtened 
of late years. Some men, whoſe writings do ho- 
nour to their country and to mankind, have, it 
muſt be confeſſed, written iti a ſtyle that no Eng- 
liſhman will own: a fort of anghciz'd Latin, and 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed from it by a trifling difference of 
MF 29 A 2 termination; 
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termination; yet ſo excellent are theſe works, in 
other reſpects, that a man might deferve well of the 
Public who would take the trouble of tranſlating 
them into Engliſh, As I do not take notice of 
theſe alterations in our language, in order to com- 
mend them, I ſhall not produce any particular in- 
{tances. I ſhall content myſelf with ſupporting 
the fact by the euidence of a truly reſpectable critic, 
now living: In the preface to his excellent Die- 
tionary, he fays, © ſo far have 1 been from any 
„ care to grace my page with modern decorations, 
„ that I have ſtudiouſly endeavoured: to collect 
„ my examples and authorities from the writers 
< before the Reſtoration, whoſe works I regard 
«© as the Tells of Engliſh undefiled; as the pure 
« ſources of genuine dition, Our language, for 
« almoſt a century has, by the concurrence of 
many cauſes, been gradually departing from its 
« ancient Teutonic character, and deviating to- 
« wards a Gallic ſtructure and phrafeology ; rem 
« which it ought to be our endeavonr to recal it; by 
making our ancient volumes the greundwork of 
© cur ſtyle, admitting among the additions of la- 
«© ter times, only ſuch as may ſupply real deficien- 
« cies ; fuch as are readily adopted by the 8 
of our tongue, and incorporate eaſily with our 
native idioms,” v3.33 oe n beg ven g 5 23 , 
In his preface to the works of Shakeſpeare, we 
Alſo find the following very applicable ſentiments : 
I believe there is in every nation, a ſtyle that 
«© never becomes obſolete, a certain mode of phraſe- 
„ ology ſo conſonant and congenial to the princi- 
-<< ples of its reſpective language, as to remain ſet- 
„„ le, Tn ng. 
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„The polite are always catching modiſh inno- 
ce vations, and the learned depart from eſtabliſned 
« forms of ſpeech, in hopes of finding or making 
<« better; thoſe who wiſh for diſtinction, for/ake the 
« vulgar when the vulgar is right; but there is a 
& converſation above groſſneſs and below reſine- 
« ment where propriety reſides, and where Shake - 
e ſpeare ſeems to have gathered his comic. dialogue. 
« He is therefore more agreeable to the ears of the 
<« preſent age than any other author equally remote, 
© and among his other excellencies deſerves to be. 
&« ſtudicd as one of the original.maſters of our lan- 
« guage.” Theſe paſſages I have-inſerted, becauſe. 
ſuch a teſtimony from this great man will at leaſt 
be thought impartial. by every perſon acquainted - 
with the characteriſtics: of his ſtyle *.. | 


The alterations in our language here. taken no- 
tice of, are certainly not for the better: they give- 
the. phraſeology a diſguſting air of ſtudy and forma 
lity: they have their ſource in affectation, not in 
taſte: yet novelty has its attractions, and Wwhat 
Quintilian ſays of Seneca's works, may be fairly 
applied to our later Engliſh. writers: © In elo- 
e quendo. corrupta pleraque, & eo pernicioſiſſima, 
« quod abundabant dulcibus vitiis. Though theſe 
exotic terms and phraſes ate not really better than 
our home- bred Engliſh; yet their newnels gives 
them a ſpurious ſort of beauty: though they do 
not really. enrich the dreſs of our thoughts, yet they, 
are a kind of tinſel ornaments that are admired be- 
cauſe they glitter and glare. The writers I allude 
to may perhaps have ſucceeded in giving our lan- 
guage a higher poliſh ; but have they not alſo cur»: 


„ Video me 


od Perhaps this learned min might ſay with 
© liora probo jue, deteriora ſ-onor,”” - | 
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tailed and impoveriſhed it ? Perhaps they may have 
cleared it of ſome cant terms, low phraſes, and 
awkward conſtructions : but what they may have 
gained in accuracy, have they not loſt in variety ? 
Have they not reduced all kinds of compoſition to 
an inſipid uniformity ? Is not the ſpirit of our lan- 
guage lowered, its freedom cramped, and its range 
of expreſſion narrowed? © | | 


I fear we cannot find in our later writers fo rich, 
ſo appropriated a diverſity of expreſſion as we can 
in thoſe that flouriſhed at the beginning of this cen- 

At preſent, in our proſe, and in our verſe, 
on ſubjects of philofoph7 or of taſte, in effays or 
in treatiſes, in letters or in dialogues, there may 
be found a very great diverſity in the ſentiments ; 
but there is ſcarcely a perceptible ſhade of differ- 
ence in the ſtyle. I ſhall not be required to prove 
this opinion by ſuch of my readers as are acquainted 


with the works of Swift, Pope, Addiſon, and Dry- 
den; with the profe of Cowley, and with Shake 
ſpeare's © immortal wit.” Let the writings of 


theſe great men be compared with thoſe of more 
modern date, and I am perſuaded we ſhall not find 


them excelled, perhaps not equalled, by their ſuc- 


ceſſors. However, the prevalence of faſhion is ſo 
ſtrong, that all reſiſtance to this adulteration of our 
language may be ineffectual; and it is well worthy 
of notice, that every pylite nation, which has hi- 
therto been diſtinguiſhed in literature, has, after a 
certain period, declined in taſte and purity of com- 


poſition, The later Greek writers are known by 


the diminutive term, Græculi, and the Auguſtan 
age denotes an æra before the Latin tongue was vi- 
tiated and ſpoiled by vain refinements and affected 
innovations. That excellent, writer Quintilian, ” | 
| m 
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dom loſes an opportunity of proteſting againſt theſe 
corruptions, or of 2 his readers againſt the 
ſpreading contagion. To prevent a ſimilar decline 
of the French language the French Academy has 
endeavoured to render it at once more pure and 
more durable: but the republic of letters is a true 
republic, in its diſregard to the arbitrary decrees of 
uſurped authority. Perhaps ſuch an inſtitution 
would do ſtill leſs with us. Our critics are al- 
lowed to petition, but not to command: and why 
ſhould their-power be enlarged? The laws of our 
ſpeech, like the laws of our country, ſhould breathe 
a ſpirit of liberty: they ſhould check licentiouſneſs, 

without reſtraining — The moſt effectual 
method of preſerving our language from decay, and 
preventing a total diſregard to the Saxon part of it, 
is to bring about a n in our eee of 


education. 


2182 


Children are generally n the ane of a 
foreign tongue before they underſtand that of their 
own; or if they chance to be inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of their native tongue, they learn them from 
fome ſyſtem that does little more than fetter it with 
tiie rules of conſtruction drawn from another lan- 
guage. Dr. Lowth, in his preface, has taken no- 

tice of this circumſtance, and has expreſſed my opi- 
nion ſo well that J ſhall quote the page - V+ 


« A grammatical ſtudy of our own Ja | 
4 makes no part of the ordinary method of inſtrue-' 
« tion which we. paſs through in our childhood, 
“and it is very ſeldom an we apply bes he to it | 


ce afterwards. 


« Yet 
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« Yet the want of it will never be effectually 
4 ſupplied by any other advantages whatſoever. 
Much practice in the polite world, and a general. 
<« acquaintance” with the beſt, authors are good. 
« helps ;- but alone will hardly be ſufficient : we. 
< have writers who have 4 theſe advantages 
in their full extent, and yet cannot be recom- 
4 mended; as models of an accurate ſtyie— Much. 
jeſs then will, what is commonly called learning, 
& ſerve. the purpoſe ; that is, a critical knowledge 
of ancient languages, and much reading of an- 
« cient authors. The greateſt critic and moſt able 

<< grammanan of the laſt age, was frequently at a 
<. Joſs in matters of ordinary uſe and common con- 
« Apen in his own vernacular idiom. 


The deſign. of = fallowine work is to wank! 
| the grammar of the Engliſb tongue; not by arbi- 
trary and capricious rules, and much leſs by ſuch as 

are taken from the. cuſtoms of other languages, but 
by a methodical. collection of obſervations, compri- 
ſing. all thoſe, current phraſes and forms of ſpeech, 
which are to be found-in our beſt and moſt ap- 
proved writers and ſpeakers. It is certainly the bu- 
ſineſs of a grammarian to find out, and not to make, 
the laws of a language. In this work the Author 

does not aſſume the. character of a legiſlator, but. 
appears as a. faithful compiler of the ſcattered laws. 
He does not preſume to regulate the cuſtoms and 
faſhions of our ane but a notes *. collects 
b 


It mutiorn not. ** cauſes theſe cuſtoms ad 
faſhions owe their birth to; the moment they, be- 
come Cs, they are laws of the language; and 

| 7 a gram- 
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a grammarian can only remonſtrate, how much. ſo- 
ever he diſapprove. — his opinions and pre- 
cepts an appeal may always be made to the tribunal 
of uſe, as to the ſupreme authority and laſt reſort ; 
for all language is merely arbitrary. By the filent 
but general conſent of a nation, certain | ſounds 
and certain written ſigns, together with their in- 
flections and combinations, come to be, uſed ae 
noting certain ideas and their relations; and the 
man that chuſes to deviate from the. cuſtom, of his 
country in expreſſing his thoughts, is as, ridicu- 
Jous as though he were to walk the ſtreets in a Spa- 
niſh cloak, or a Roman toga. bene he might 
ſay, theſe garments are more elegant and more com 

modious than a ſuit of Engliſh broad cloth; but! 
believe this excuſe would hardly protect him. from 
deriſion and diſgrace, : 3 


7 


* 


Beſides the principal purpoſe for which this little 
book was written (that of inſtructing youth), I hope 
the peruſal of it may not be uſeleſs to thoſe that are 
already acquainted with polite literature, Much 
reading and good company are ſuppoſed to be the 
beſt methods of getting at the niceties and elegancies 
of a language ; but this road is long and irkſome, 
It is certainly a ſafer and a readier way to fail by 
compaſs than to rove at random; and any perſon 
who wiſhed to become acquainted with. the various 
productions of nature, would do better to ſtudy the 
| ſyſtems of our beſt naturaliſts, than to go wandering 
about from land to land, and light here upon one, and 
there upon another, merely out of adeſire toſee them all, 
I hope alſo this book may be uſeful to thoſe foreigners 
that wiſh to learn the Engliſh tongue; it being in · 
tended to contain all our moſt uſual Angliciſms + 4 

oſe 
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thoſe phraſes and peculiarities, which form the cha- 
racteriſtics of our language. I will not take upon 
me to ſay that we have no grammar capable of 
teaching a foreigner to read our authors; but this I 
am ſure of, that we have. none by which he can 
enabled to underſtand our converſation. | 
dl, - 262 ITE 545 £09 86. £ | 12 1 
Having now explained the principles which the 
following enquiry is conducted upon, and given an 
account of the views with which it is publiſhed, I 
mall only add, that any remarks upon it, or upon 
the ſubject it treats, will be reſpectfully attended 
to; and ſhall conclnde with intreating the learned 
Reader's candour and aſſiſtance, being ſenſible that 
a work of "this nature muſt neceſſarily ſtand in need 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Writer of the following Eſſay begs leave 


8 Þ to inform his Readers, that the. examples 
given, in the Syntax, and in the Diſſertation, are 
chiefly taken from the Holy Scriptures, Shakeſpeare, 
Milton, Chillingworth, Algernon Sidney, Locke, 
Tillotſon, and Addiſon : there are ſome alſo from 
Dryden, Pope, and Junius. Such as are not taken 
2 theſe writers are few, and will be eaſily diſ- 
cerned. | 


Moſt, if not all, of the idioms, noticed in the 
Syntax, may be found in Chillingworth or Addiſon; 
the former of whom is perhaps the moſt accurate, 


while the latter is acknowledged to be the moſt ele- 


gant writer we have, both being equally idiomatic, 


Such are the authorities alleged, and it would be 


needleſs to obſerve that we can have none more de- 
ciſive, or of greater credit. 
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NGLISH Grammar is the Art of Speaking and 
Writing the Engliſh Language, agreeably to the 
eſtabliſhed uſage of the beſt and moſt approved 
Speakers and Writers. It is no part of the preſent 

deſign to conſider either the nature and power of Letters, 

or the formation and ſound of Syllables, or the Art of 

Spelling; for inſtruction in theſe articles, the learner is 

referred to many books already publiſhed. Neither 
will quantity and accent be here taken into conſidera- 

tion; theſe parts of Engliſh Grammar have been well 
diſcuſſed by rhetorical writers. The following ſhort - 

Treatiſe extends only to the different. ſorts of Words, + 

and their various relations in conſtruction, + 


* 
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Engliſh Grammarians have generally conſidered the 
Language as conſiſting of nine parts of ſpeech, or ſo 
many different kinds of words: namely, the Subſtan- 
tive or Noun—the Article—the Pronoun—the Ad- 
Jeive—the Verb—the Adverb—the Prepoſition— 
the ConjunQtion— and the Interjection. 


SUBSTANTIVE, 


1. A Subſtantive or Noun, is the name of any thing 
that we can conceive to exiſt, or the ſubject matter of 
any diſcourſe, as, God, angel, ſoul, ſun, moon, earth, 
tree, ground, life, | death. Subſtantives are divided 
into proper and common names. Proper names are 
the names of particular perſons, places, or animals: 
as, Jobn, Abigail, London, Oxford; Bucephalus, the 
horie of Alexander; Tray,” Rover, names of particular 
dogs. Common names ſtand both for general kinds, 
which contain different ſorts, and alſo for individuals 
of each ſort. As for example the word animal is a 
general term, which contains different ſorts, as, men, 
beafts, and birds: but the phraſes, a hor/e, an eagle, a 
lion, denote individuals of different kinds. If a Sub- 
ſtantive denote only one thing of the ſame kind, it is 
ſaid to be of the ſingular number, as, tree, fone : but 
if it denote more than one thing of the ſame kind, it is 
then ſaid to be of the plural number, as, trees, fones. 


The Manner of varying the NuuzERxs of 
 SUBSTANTIVES. 


2. The ſimpleſt variation of number in the Engliſh 
language, is by adding s to the fingular number, as, 
king, kings; miniſter, miniſters; card, cards; lane, 


Janes ; apoſtle, apoſtles; book, books, &c. 


The following may be called irregular variations. 

If the ſingular number end in 5s, x, ce, ge, ſe, ze, ch, or 
h: then the plural number will end in es, and the word 
will have a ſyllable more than in the ſingt lar number; 
| 1 thus 


* 
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thus, Bolus, boluſes ; fox, foxes; prince, princes; page, * 
pages; horſe, horſes ; maze, mazes ; tench, tenches ; 5. . 


fiſhes. 5 che ; 

4. The plural number of many words terminates in 
en; as, child, children; man, men; ox, oxen j woman, 
Komen, 


' 5. The plural number of the following are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a variation only in the ſpelling ; as, die, 
dice; foot, feet; gooſe, geeſe; mouſe, nice; penny, 
pence ; tooth, teeth. 


6. If the ſingular number end inf or , then f and 
fe will be turned into wes, in the plural number; as, calf; 
calves; half, halves; knife, knives; leaf, leaves; lift, 
lives; leaf, loaves ; ſelf, ſelves; fhelf,, ſhelves ; thief, 
thieves; wife, wives ; wolf, wolves, The following 
words become plural by adding s, according to No 2. 
dwarf, grief, handkerchief, hoof, proof, relief, roof, 
wharf, Words ending in J, make the plural in a 
regular manner, by adding s; as, Gailiff, bailiffs 3 
forif ſheriffs ; muſf, muſſs, &c. Hf: Haven ex: 
cepted. 4 . 


| | * 
7. Nouns ending in y, form their plural by turnin 
„ into ies; as, fancy, fancies ; fairy, fairies; mera, 
mercies ; city, cities; enquiry, enquiries, &c. 


8. Some words, from the very nature of the things, 
which they expreſs, have no fingular number; as, 
annals, Alps, aſhes, bellows, berwels, \ breeches, calends, 
creſſes, entrails, goods, lungs, ſcifſars, ſhears, ſunſfers, ' 


tongs, wages. 


9. Proper names of men, or other animals, of cities, 
countries, rivers, diſtricts. &c. have no plural number. 
Specific nouns very rarely have the plural number, be- 
cauſe plurality belongs to individuals, and not to the 
kind: thus, many guineas, but not many golds; for the 

gold is the ſame in all: ſpecific names of metals, are 


* 
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in the ſingular number only; as, gold, filver, bras, 
copper, lead, iron: but individual things, made of this 
laſt metal, are often called irons: ſpecific names of 
T herbs are in the ſingular number; as, endif, or endive, 
fennel, hellebore, henilock, madder, marjoram, moſs, parſley, 
rue, fage, ſavory, ſpinage, thyme, with many. others. 
But artichokes, cabbages. cauliflowers, colworts, lecks, 
nettles, and ſome others, are exceptions. In the fingular 
number are alſo the names of ſpices; as, cinnamon, 
ginger, mace, pepper ; cloves and nutmegs excepted. The 
names of corn alſo are in the ſingular number only; as, 
barley, rye, wheat, likewiſe bran, chaff, meal, flour, 
dough, bread ; but oats are excepted: names of fluids, 

or liquids alſo, are commonly ſingular; air, ale, beer, 
blood, choler, milk, phlegm, ſpittle, vinegar, and others: 
many waters are excepted, but neither rain nor let : 
but if ſeveral ſorts be intended, then the plural number 
may be uſed, both in ſome names of corn and liquids; 
as, wheats, wines, oils, &c. Fleſh, as including differ- 
ent kinds of animals, is a general term; but as op- 
poſed to fb, is merely a ſpecific noun : this, perhaps, 
may be the reaſon why it has only the ſingular number. 
And the following ſpecific terms, as denoting different 
kinds of fleſh, have only the ſingular number; beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, veniſon, pork, and bacon, Nouns 
denoting different kinds of glutinous and oily ſubſtances 
have only the ſingular number; as, amber, bitumen, 
brimſtone, butter, dirt, fat, glue, greaſe, honey, lard, 
marrow, pitch, rofin, ſulphur, tar, wax, and others. 
Moral qualities, whether good or evil, are for the moſt 
part of the ſingular number; as, prudence, juſtice, in- 
Juſtice; humility, pride; diligence, /loth ; induſtry, idle- 
ne,; benevolence, envy,” with many others: nouns de- 
noting abſtract qualities are moſtly of the ſingular num- 
ber; as, ba/fulneſs, ' boldneſs, roundneſs, righteouſneſs, 
ſewiftneſs, &c. To theſe, add the following bodily af- 
fections, hunger, thirſt, wearineſs, reſt and certain 
collective terms are in the ſingular number only; as, 
Aut, offipring, people, ruſt, ſoot, wulgar, woel the 
following words are of either number; deer, hoſe, fern, 


ſheep, means. | | $57 
10. Sub- 
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10. Subſtantives in the Engliſh tongue, have only 
two terminations for caſes: the nominative, which 
merely expreſſes the name of the thing, and the poſſeſ- 
ſive, or genitive caſe,. made by the addition of *s, with 
an apoſtrophe before it, which denotes property : a 
other relations between ſubſtantives, as this-alſo very 
often, are exprefled by different prepoſknons: for ex- 
ample—a-freemar's rights; or, the rights of a freeman. 
When the plural number of: ſubſtantives terminates in 
„ the poſſeſſive , is omitted in the genitive caſe 
plural; only the beg, gu is added: thus, eagle? 
feathers — or the feathers of eagles —— bulls? hides ; that 
is, the hides of bulls. Sometimes, when the nomina- 
tive ſingular ends in /, or es, or ws, the poſſeſſive '5-3s 
omitted alſo in: the genitive caſe ſingular - thus, for 
righteouſneſs? ſake —Moſes' Iaw —Jeſus' word—that is, 
for the ſake: of: righteouſneſs the law of Moſes—the 
word of Jeſus. . But if the plural number do not ter- 
minate in s, then the poſleflive , is added to the 
genitive. caſe plural; as, — men various opinions he 
feet's elattering; or, the various opinions of men the 
clattering of the feet; | | 5 


On. the GENDERS of NOUNS... 


11. All Engliſh ſubſtantives are either of the Maſ- 
culine, Feminine, or Neuter genderg. The Engliſh 
Language applies the diſtinction of genders only to ani- 
mals : all other words are neuter, except when, by a 
poetical or rhetorical fiction, inanimate things, and 
qualities, are ſpoken-of, as if they were perſons; then 
they become either Maſculine or Feminine. This is 
done, for the moſt part, by the uſe of the pronoun, 
which, in the Engliſh. Language, is more diſtinct and 
forcible, than in ſome other languages. In -poetical 
or rhetorical expreſſions of this kind, moral qualities, 
ſuch as, ' wi/dom, truth, juſtice, reaſon, virtue, and 
religion, are of the feminine gender. The paſſions muſt 
be determined according to their different natures: the 
kercer and more diſagreeable are maſculine - the ſofter 
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and more amiable are feminine * Mind is maſculine, 
Heul feminine; for in the latter term, more of the af- 
fections are frequently i implied than in the former. The 
fun is maſculine, the moon feminine, the Heaven neuter 
—the earth is feminine; mountains and rivers are com- 
monly maſculine ; countries and cities are feminine — 
and nature, as comprehending all, is feminine. 
perſonifications of this kind come more immediately 
within the province of rhetorical writers, and will be 
- beſt learned by reading the moſt eloquent and approved 


authors. 


But 


12. We RE the difference of ſex both of man- 
| Lind and other animals, either by terms for the moſt 
part entirely different, or elſe by varying the termina- 
tion of the word in order to expreſs the female; which, 
in this caſe, always ends in % f. *. the general 


ate of our own ſpecies ; 


Male. Female. 
Man &:* W, oman. ; 
54} Girl, 

Man. 
i Vi irgin. 

Spi ft ere 
Hidower P FW. id. 


The different relations of 


© mankind, 
Bridegroom. Br. de. 
H uſband. W: ue. 


# at her. N of ber . 
Sor. Daughter. 
Brother. Sifter. 


Male. 


Female. 


Grandfather Grandmother. 


Grazd.ſe. ; 


Uncle. Aunt, 
N. ephew . N. iece * 


0 ſpect. 
Ki ug. Queen. 
Lord. 
K nig t . ? Lady. 
Sir . Madam. 
Maft ers Dame . 
or. na. 


* See Collins's Ode on the Paſſions, 


+ The feminine ſometimes ends in ix; which, perhaps, is more 
properly a Latin, than an Engliſh e the inſtances being 


very ſew. 


Male. 


Grand- daugb · 
ter 


Terms of honour or re- 


old * 
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Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Mafter. Miſs. . Friar. Nun. 
Hero, Heroine. 
Words expreſſive of cha- Rake. Fil. 
kracters. Slo wen. Slut. 
Bully. Scold. Wizard. Witch. 


Coxcomb. Coguette. | | 
Fop, prig, raſcal, rogue, willain, are males : the follow- 


ing are females ; flirt, harlot, hufſy, jade, minx, prude, 
trumpet, trull, virago. yy | 


Different kinds of ANIMALS. 
Male. | Female. Male. Female. 


Boar. Sow, Domeſtic Fowls. 
Bull, _ Cow. Cock, Hen, | 
Bullock. Heifer, | 1 to various kinds of 
Ox. Spade Heifer. birds; as, 

Buck, Doe, Peacock. Peaben. 


Turkeycock, Turkeyhew. 


applied alſo to hares and 
tee as well as W See 


deer. 


| | & 5 D row, &c. 
; . | rake. Duck. 
8 — E Gander. Gooſe. 
He Cat. © She Cat. Different kinds of Hawks, 
Dog, Bitch,  Sparhawk. 
applied alt to foxes; 4 T 
Taſel. | 
Horſe. ; Tiercel. $ alcos. 
G ti ug. Vere. Tierceiet. 
Ram, Eve . | Fiſh es. 
| Milter. Spacuner. 


The ſex of ſome animals is diſtinguiſhed by the ad- 
dition of the maſculine and feminine pronouns he and 
ſt: as, be- bear, ſhe-bear, he-goat, ſhe-goat, &c. 

. | B, | — 1 


Cock Spar- Hen Sparrow, - 
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; In the following inftances, the females are expreſſed 
either by adding the termination e/5, or turning the laſt 
fyllable into /r. thus + N 


Male. Female. ; Male. Female. 


Abbt. Abbeſs. . . Few, Jewe/s. 
Actor. Atreſs. | Laundreſs. 
Adulterer. Adultereſs., Lon. Lioneſs. 
Ambaſſador: Ambaſſadreſs. Marquis, Marcbiongſs. 
Author, Authoreſs. Maler. Miſtreſs. 
Baron. - Baroneſs. Prince. Princeſs. 
Champion. Champione/i. Patron. Patroncſi. 
Conductor. Conduttreſs, Peet. Poeteſs. 
Count. Counteſs, Porter. Portreſs. 
Deacon. Deaconeſs. Prior. Prioreſs.. . 
Dake. Dutcheſs. Prizft. Priefteſs. 
Elector. Eleareſs. Prophet, Propbeteſt. 
Emperor, Empreſs. - Seamfireſs. 


Enchanter, Enchantre/s, Shepherd, Shepherd. 
| Fornicator, Fornicatreſs. Songfler. Song fireſs, _ 


Heft. Hoſteſs. Sorcerer. M@Sorcereſs. 

Hunter. Huntreſs. Traitor. £ Traitoreſi. 

God. _ Goddeſs Tutor. Tutoreſs 
Governor. Governeſs, Tiger. Tipreſs. 


Heir, Heireſs. Viſcount» Fiſcounte/s. 
Hadolater. Taelatreſs. AN ö 


In ſome different claſſes of animals, we do not ſtrictly 
regard the ſex, in the application of gender; as 
the eagle is, for the moſt part, maſculine; and 
the nightingale, with every poet, is known to be 
feminine. : f | 


— 


ARTICLE; . 

13. The articles in the Engliſh T. ngue, are a, an, 
and the, Theſe are ſet before ſubſtaniives, in order to 
int out and limit their application. A and an may 


conſidered as one and the ſame article, Before 
Fi words 
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words beginning with any of the vowels (excepting y), 
or with preceding a vowel, az, for the ſake of found, 
is uſed inſtead of a. As an arm, an eye, an inch, an 
orange, an union of parts, ax hour, -an heart, or @ 
heart. 4 and an are generally ſet before words in the 
ſingular number: but he is ſer before words either in 
the fingular or "rw number. The various uſes of the 
the articles will be given under the rules concerning 


ſyntax, 


14. Examples of the declenſions of ſubſtantives, both - 
without, and with prepoſitions. | | 


The firſt example, with the plural in 3. , 


Singular. Plural. 
Nomin. and Nomin. and 8 
Object. caſes. {_ Sings Object. caſes. iat, 
Gen. king's, Gen. kings. 


Here let it be obſerved ; that, becauſe the plural 
number of this word ends in-y, the poſſeſſive : of the 
genitive caſe plural is omitted; this is ſignified by ad- 
ding the apoſtrophe to kings? ; ſo that the difference 
between the genitive caſe ſingular, and the nominative 
and genitive plural, rather affects the eye than the ear. 


The ſame word with prepoſitions, 


| Singular. | Plural. 
Nom. a ' king. Nom. : kings, 
Gen. of a king, Gen. of kings: | 
Dat. to a king, Dat. | to kings. 
Accu. a king. Accuſ. kings. 


, ; 


Vocat. O king ! Vocat. O kings /, 
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The ſecond example, with the plural in er. 


Object. caſes. 


Gen. 


Nomin. and | 
Odject. caſes. Object. caſes. 
Gen. prince l. Gen. 


Here let it be obſerved, that in the genitive caſe 
plural of theſe words, the poſſeſſive *s is omitted, for 
the ſame reaſon, as in the foregoing example; alſo, 
that the plural number has a ſyllable more than the 
fingular; but, that in reading or ſpeaking, the geni- 
tive ſingular and the genitive plural are founded nearly 
in the ſame manner; as, the fox's ſein, foxes holes, 
the hor/e's mane, the hair which hangs on hor/es' necks, 
the prince s power; but the prepoſition of, is generally 
uſed inſtead of the poſſeſſive / to expreſs the genitive 
plural of ſuch words. After: words ending in x, the 
e 's is ſometimes omitted in the ſingular num- 


r; thus, the fox” ſein. 


The word prince with prepoſitions. 
Sing . . of P lur. 

a prince. Nom. princes. 
of a prince. Gen. of princes. 
to a prince. Dat. to princes. 

a prince. Accuſ. princes. 

O prince! Vocat. O princes! 
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The third example with the plural in ex. 


| Sing. Plur. 
Nomin. and?) Nomin. and Þ | 
Object. caſes. \ 4. Object. caſes. men. 
Gen. man's, Gen, men's. 


Here the poſſeſſive 's is added both to the genitive 
ſingular and to the genitive plural ; not only becauſe 
they differ in the ſpelling, but alſo, becauſe neither of 
the words, themſelves, terminates in 5s; fo that the 2, 


in each caſe, is merely poſſeſſive. 


The ſame word with prepoſitions. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. man. Nom. men. 
Gen. of man, Gen. | of men. 
Dat. to man. Dat. to men. 
Accuſ. man. Accuſ. men. 
Vocat. O man! Vocat, O men + 


PRONOUN. 


1. Pronouns are words uſed inftead of nouns, to pre- 
vent a conſtant repetition of ſubſtantives, either in 
diſcourſe or writing. Thus any perſon, in delivering 
his opinion, would, inſtead of his own proper name, 
uſe the pronoun J; as, I think—1 ſuppoſe, &c.—and in 
diſcourſing with a friend, after the firit addreſs, inſtead 
of calling over his proper name, every moment, he 
would al the pronoun you—or, in addreſſes to the 
Divine Being, the pronoun zhou; thus, you juſtly main- 
tain, that all the human ſpecies have, by nature, an 
equal right to liberty, and the common benefits of 
Divine Providence. Thoy alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and hen the day.“ When we 

: 75 B 6 | diſcourſe 
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- diſcourſe of any perſon or thing, inſtead of repeating 

_ the proper name of the perſon, or conſtantly repeating 
the thing itſelf; we ſay, be, or foe, or it. Hence the 
genders of pronouns are diſtinctly marked in the third 
perſon. The ſame diſtinction is not wanted in the firſt 
and ſecond; perſons; becauſe, without their preſence, 
the diſcourſe. could not be carried on. The Engliſh 
pronquns are thus arranged in their different perſons, 
and the variations of their caſes are according to the 
following examples? | 57. 


_ r. 
iſt. d. 3d. perſons, iſt. 2d. 3d. 
- tbou, yon — he, Ge, it. We — ye, you — they, 


Declined thus : 


| Firſt Perſon. 
Nomin.. I Nomin, due. 
Gen. * | mine. Gen. * bur, S. 
Pat. and Accuſ. Mme. Dat, &c, #5. 
Seco nd Perſon. 
Nomin. thou, you. Nomin. pe, ole 
Gen. thine, Genn. your, yours, 
Dat. „ thee. Dat, &c. | pon. 
Third Perſon. 
Nomin. Be, foe, it. Nomin. "they. 
- Gen. bis, her, hers, its. Gen. their, theirs. 
Dat. &c, bim, her, it, Dat. &c. them. 


* 2 : = p 
„ a b ; p 
ons o 
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Her, our, your, and their, are, according to gram- 

marians, uſed as pronoun adjectives in all —— to 
which muſt be added y and zhy ; as, he ſpake of her 
beauty; this to her wiſdom ; he - admired her virtue; 
my book; thy papers; our lands; I ſent to your houſe ; 
he gave it for their labour. Mine and thine, before a 
ſubſtantive beginning with a vowel, are alſo uſed as 
pronoun adjectives, inſtead of my and tby—but this is 
more frequent in poetry than in proſe—**, Of mine eye 

| —for mine ear he provoked mine anger it was in thing 
own hand. All theſe are called pate pronouns. 


3- There | are ſeveral other 1 adjectives, 
which, though they ſeem to ſtand by themſelves, yet 
always belong to ſome ſubſtantive, either expreſſed or 
underſtood ; as, this, that, other, any, Jome, ſame, ons, 

certain, none. 8 


4. This, that, other, and ſame, are called demonſtra- 
tives and definitives, becauſe they point out the perſon. 
or thing, and limit the extent of the ſubſtantive to 
which they refer. This and that change their termina- 
tion, in the plural number, into zhe/e and thaſe. This 
and theſe refer to what is near, or at hand: that and 
thoſe refer to what is remote, or at a diſtance. Thus, 


in the following lines: 


But, of the two, leſs dang'rous is th? offence, 
To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe, - 
Some few in that, but numbers err in 2545. 


- = 


* 


* Our, is taken from ure, the Saxon genitive of we, Hurt * 
taken from ure, the genitive ſingular of the adjective ure, Now, 
ſince the Saxon ure, was both the genitive plural of 3 We, 
and alſo a oun adjective, why may not our, with us, be both 
the 44 dels of . and alſo a pronoun adjective. Mine, is al- 
lowed to be, with us, as it was with the Anglo-Sazons, both the 
genitive caſe of J, and alſo a pronoun adjetive, . * 

Your, is from the Anglo-Saxon eotuer, the genitive of ye, and was 
always uſed as ſuch by them; and their is from Bira, beora, the genie 
tive of hi they: it would, therefore, be more agreeable-tothe genjus 
of our mother-tongue, to conſider yer and their, always as perſonal 
pronouns in the genitive caſe, than to look upon them as only pro- 


avun adjectives, 4 . 
"TOY That, 


= 2 
- — 

os — - — 
— —— — 

— - 


— — * 
— 
* — — — 
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That, refers to the tiring of our patience 3 this, to the 
miſleading of our ſenſe. Again; 


In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taſte, as ſeldom, is the critice* * ſhare; 


Both mult alike from heav'n derive their light, 
Theſe born to judge, as well as rh to write. 


| The, refers to the critics, which, in this ſentence, 


are laſt mentioned, and therefore near, or at hand; 
waſh refers to the poets, which are firſt mentioned, 
and therefore remote, or at a diſtance, Other, admits 
of the plural number, others, but only when its ſub- 
ſtantive is not expreſſed : © In military ſkill he was not 


only ſuperior to him, but alſo to all other; that is, to 


all other military perſons. 


2 Some, fach, each, every, any, whether; either, 
#erther, one; and the negation of that one, none, are 


called diftributives, becauſe they expreſs the ſeveral 


parts or diſtributions of a whole. One, is frequently 
Joined to other diſtributive terms; as, ſome one, each 
one, any one, every one ; and alſo to the adjective 10; 
as, zo one; which is the ſame with one. One, is 
fometimes uſed alſo, in an indefinite ſenſe; thus, ont 
is apt to think, upon the firſt view, that this is the 


higher end. One is ready to ſuppoſe, &c. 
6. Oaun, is an ke adjective, W joined 


with all the poſſeſſive pronouns, in the following 
Manner : | 
Perſons: © Sing. Plur. 
iſt, my own, our own. 
2d, #by own. your 0wn. 
Bis own. } 
3d. her own, their own. 
9g its 0Wn. 


And 
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And when the emphaſis relates to perſons, /z/f in the 
ſingular number, and /z/ves in the plural, are very often 
added, thus; 


Perſ. Sing. Plur. 
iſt, my/elf, my own ſelf. ourſelves, our own ſelves, 


* yourſelf, your own /eif. 


himſelf, his own ſelf. 
zd. herſelf, her own ſelf. 
itſelf, its own /elf. 


Self is alſo joined with /ame, /c/fiame hour. 


2d, fe — F yourſelves, your own ſeborr, | 


themſelves their own ſelves, 


7. Who, which, and that, are called relatives, when 
they refer to ſome foregoing ſubſtantive; as; the 
woman, who ſung laſt night; the man, who ſpoke ſo 
well; the houſe, tnat had bow windows; the tree, which 
the crow now let. The foregoing ſubſtantive, in all 
ſuch ſentences, is called the antecedent, to which the 
relative refers. Who, is declined in the following 
manner: the ſingular and plural number are the ſame. 


Nom. who. 
Gen. <vhoſe. 
Dat. and Accul whom. 


Which, undergoes no other variation, than whoſe for 
the genitive caſe, moſt frequently uſed by the poets; 
** the fruit of that forbidden tree who/e mortal taſte.” 
That, as a relative, undergoes no variation either in 
caſe or number, 


8. Who, which, and what, are called interrogati ves, 
when they are uſed in aſking queſtions ; wwhar, under- 
goes no kind of variation. þ 


9. To 
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9. To who, which, and what, the adverbs / and 
ever are frequently added; as, whoever, whoſoever 3 
evbichever, whichſoever ; whatever, whatſoever. Theſe 
may be called indefinites, becauſe they do not point 
out any particular perſon or thing. And ſometimes- 
they occur in a diſtributive ſenſe. From the whole of 
_ this ſection, it appears that the Engliſh pronouns may 

be thus arranged under the following claſſes : pronouns 
e ;_ pronouns, poſſeſſive, demonſtrative, and de- 

nitive; pronouns diſtributive; pronouns relative, in- 
terrogative, and indefinite. | 

: ADJECTIVE. 

1. An adjective is a word, that expreſſes ſome 
quality, property, action, relation, paſſion, or manner 
of being; added to a ſubſtantive or pronoun; as, a 
Black ball, an high' tower, a fwift horfe,, my field, your 
cattle,-a /inging bird, a running footman, a trading juſtice, - 
tyrannic power, filial fear, a beloved friend, Timon pale 
and meagre, lives in retirement. He, loaded with dif- 
ficulties,, yet ſhews a cheerful face. Adjectives may be 
divided into three claſſes; pronoun, or poſſeſſive ad- 
jectives; adjectives of quality, and participle adjec- 
tives. The two former claſſes are ſufficiently obvious, 
the laſt ſhall be noticed again in treating of parti- 


ciples * * 


2. Sometimes the names of towns or diſtricts are 
uſed as a kind of poſſeſſive and characteriſtic adjectives, 
denoting the place of the formation or production of 
the articles, mentioned along with them: thus, Co/- 
cheſter baize, ſignifies baize made at Colcheſter; in this 
ſenſe; we ſay, Norwich ſtaffs; Birmingham ware; 
Cheſhire cheeſe ; Manchefter cottons ; Yorkfhire cloths ; 
Nottingham hoſe; Madeira wine; Canary birds; 

amaica rum; with many other inſtances of the like 

ind. Various nouns are placed before other nouns as 
characteriſtic adjectives; thus, /za fiſh ; river fiſh ; moor 
hen; rum puncheon ; wine veſſel; foo? man; chamber 


maid ;z. a corn field ; meadow ground; mountain ranun- 
WM . culus ; 
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culus; marſh mallows; Foot guards; horſe guards; ſea 


man ; with many others. 


3. The adjective in Engliſh has no variation in 
gender, number, or caſe. But as all qualities admit 
of higher, and of the higheſt degrees, the adjective 
varies its termination, in order to expreſs theſe different 
degrees; thus, wiſe; comparative degree, vier; 
ſuperlative, <vi/eft, Here, let it be obſerved, that 
ſubſtantives, uſed as poſſeſſive and charaQteriftic ad- 
jectives, are, in their very nature, incapable of com- 
pariſon. If filk be India filk, with reſpect to the uſe 
of the term India, it can be no more than da ilk. 
Nor can ſuch adjectives, as denote a relation to par- 
ticular countries, be well compared; as, Engliſh, 
French, Spaniſh, xc. But other adjeQives become of 
the comparative degree, by adding r, or er; and of the 
ſuperlative degree, by /, or e, to the end of it. A, 


2 Comparative. Superlative. 
Wiſe.” Vier. i, 
High. Higher, He. 
Lind. Kinder, . 
Few. Fewer,  #Feweſh. 
Polite... Politen. P)dliigs. 
Diſcreet, Diſcreeter. Diferenteſt. 

4. But the greateſt part of thoſe adjectives which 


conſiſt of more ſyllables than one, and all thoſe that 


end in ing, expreſs their comparative and ſuperlative 
degrees by: — more and moſt, Thus: 2 5 
nn 
Comparative, Superlative. 
Beautiful, Mare beautiful, Moft beautiful. 
Splendid. More ſplendid. Moft ſplendid. 
Exalted. More exalted. Moft exalted. 
Fearful, More fearful. Moft fearful. 
Diligent, More diligent. Moft diligent. 
Leving, More louing. Mot lowing. 
Craving, More craving. Moft craving. 
Sparing, More ſparing. Moft ſparing. 


The 
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The terms more and moſt, may be ſet before any ad- 
jective, with very ſew exceptions, in order to expreſs 
the comparative and ſuperlative degrees; as, wi/e, 
more wiſe, moſt wiſe ; but, in this caſe, the termina- 
tions, r, er, ſt, and eff, muſt never be uſed; for it 
would be very improper to ſay, more wiſer, moſt wiſeſt, 
or more kinder, moſt kindeſt; becauſe ſuch double 
comparatives, and ſuperlatives as theſe, can add no- 
thing to the ſenſe. 


5. There are ſome adjectives, relating to place and 
ftuation, which form their ſuperlative degree, by 
adding the term me/# to the end of them, fo as to 
make one word ; thus, foremoſt, hindermoft, netbermoſfl, 


„ ondermeſt, uppermoſt, utmoſt, uttermoſt, 


- 6. The following adje&tives are itregular in form- 
ig Superlative, 
Bet. 
1 
— "Bop, 
The terms mere and moſt, cannot be added to any 
of theſe, in order to form their c ative and ſu» 


= 


N degrees. Theſe are the exceptions already 


£4 hl 
« (6 
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1. Verbs are words which ſignify, to be; as, I ams_ 
he is, he exiffs ; or, to be in a particular ſtate or con- 
dition; as, I fit, you walk, he ſleeps, they mourn ? 
which affirm various kinds of actions or energies ; as, I 
aurite, you read, he thinks, they ftrike, we love, ye ad- 
mire: and which expreſs a paſſion, or afhirm _—_— | 
done to another thing or perſon, as the object acte 
upon; as, he it ofpre/ed,. the glaſs is broken, you 
grieve, we were grieved, they are loved, I am firicken. 
in grammar, all verbs are divided into three claſles ; 
firſt, verbs active, or rather tranſitive z which not only 
expreſs an action or energy, but alſo neceſſarily imply 
both an agent, and an object, to which the action or 
energy paſſes: thus, Paul laue Timothy, Brutus /more 
Czſar-; next, verbs paſlive, which expreſs ſomething 
ſuffered or ſuſtained by the object, and which, there- 
fore, require the object and t to change places; 
thus, Timothy wat loued by Haul, Cæſar was /mittes 
by Brutus, Hannibal was congaered at laſt ; and, then, 
verbs, which anſwer to neither of the foregoing claſles; 
that is, which, though of various import, are yet neither 
tranſitive, nor completely paſſive; for this reaſon, they 
are called verbs neuter. Whether the neuter verb ex- 
preſs being, or action, or energy, or geſture, or the 
ſtate and condition of being, the thing NN is 
limited to the agent, and is inſeparable from it; that 
which 1s predicated, therefore, paſſes not over to any 
object; as, I run, the bird flies, you rejoice, he lives, 
they ſleep, the lion roars, we fit. 


— 


2. Verbs, in the Engliſh language, have only two 
tenſes, the preſent and the paſt; and two participles, 
one belonging to each tenſe : the firſt with very little, 
the latter, for the moſt part, with no variation from 
the verb itſelf. There are, indeed, ſome irregular 
verbs which vary from this ſimple formation of the paſt 
participle. But theſe littie circumſtances of irr-gula- 
rity ſcarce affect the ſimplicity of the Engliſh verbs, 
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becauſe all the other tenſes, both of the indicative and 
ſubjunctive mode, are marked out with great exactneſs, 
by ſuch auxiliary terms as are equally applied to the 
regular and irregular verbs, A minute enquiry, there- 
fore, into the nature and uſe of thoſe auxiliary terms 
is abſolutely neceſſary, before juſt examples of the 
Engliſh verbs, through their various modes and tenſes 
can be given. | | 


3. 'Fhe following are conſidered by grammarians as 
auxiliary verbs, te be, to do, and to have; may, can, 
vill,” ſhall, together with their paſt tenſes, might; could, 
avould, and ſhould; as alſo muft and ought; 7 do, and 
te. have, in their different tenſes and variations, are 

_ undoubtedly uſed as auxiliary terms: will and Hall are 
Alſo auxiliary terms denoting future time; the one ab- 
ſolutely, the other hypothetically; He will write out 
theſe remarks as ſoon as he can. If you will ſend me 

ur opinion concerning this affair T Hall, in all pro- 
bability, accede to your judgement. The delicacy of 
our language is ſomewhat remarkable with reſpe& to 
the firſt perſon of each number, when connected with 
the term vil! In all fect op as thefe, Iv po, 
T will end; it may perhaps be doubted whether will is 
not properly a verb, denoting that kind of pre/ent in- 
tention which ariſes from the deſire of the thing, or 
event; and it may alſo be doubted whether will ever 
can, without offence to the ius of our language, be 
uſed as a ſign in the firſt oof. Nevertheleſs, for the 
fake of eaſe to the learner, the uſual form is continued 
through every perſon of the future tenſe of the indica- 
tive mode; but in the componnd” future tenfe the firft 
perſon is entirely omitted, as it does not appear to have 
any practical exiſtence in our language. Shall alſo, as 
a ſign, changes its idea, when applied to different per- 
ſons. SH is not ſo frequently a ſign in the ſecond 
as in the firſt and third perſons; and, as a ſign in the 
ſecond perſon, it either denotes ſome promiſe, or elſe 
it is uſed merely in an hypothetical ſenſe with a con- 
junctive term; thou Halt have what thou aſkeſt—if thou 
ſalt keep my commandments. But may and can, with 
their paſt tenſes might and could, as likewiſe ay o 


% 
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foruld, are proper verbs always governing an infinitive 
mode, and not auxiliary terms, or particles, as they 
are called by ſome grammarians.. Will, uſed as a verb, 
occurs in the preſent tenſe, and is no auxiliary ſign. 
Shall alſo is frequently a verb in the preſent tenſe, and, 
as ſuch, is always followed by an mfinitive mode. 


4. But, in order to place this matter in a clear light, 
let it be remembered that the infinitive mode, in for- 
mer days, terminated in ; as alſo verbs of the plural 
number. Hence the infinitive mode of our forefathers, 
on many occaſions, more evidently appeared to the eye 
than ours. The following examples cannot be miſta- 
ken. The firſt of the infinitive mode itſelf : ** They 
ben moſt buſy of all in the world, to getten worldly 
goods by purchaſe, and to Holden them by falſe plea: 
other freres or poor men moten wanter of this alms +; 
ſome poor prieſts thinken with God to traviele about 
where they /bulden moſt profiten > Chriſt and his apo- 
ſtles wolden never taken upon them theſe benefices, that 
men zen now: he muſt underſtanden the word of God:; 
though poor prieſts mighten freely getten preſentation “. 


Now -zwolden ſom men nvazten, as I geſſe, 
That I Huld telle all the purveiance, 

The which that the emperour of his nobleſſe 
Hath ſhapen for his daughter dame Cuſtance. 
Wel may men know that ſo gret ordinance . 
May no man rellen in a litel clauſe 

As was arraied for ſo high a cauſe +. 


Huft occurs, in the foregoing examples, as governin 
an infinitive mode. Bur it — — 
that ought ſhould have been numbered among auxiliary 
terms, ſince every grammarian engt to know that this 
verb 1s always followed by an infinitive” mode. 


5- Have may be juſtly conſidered as the firſt and 
chief of the auxiliaries, becauſe, without it, the paſt 


* Wickliffe, in Lewis's Life of Wickliffe, 
8 | tenſes 
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tenſes of the verb am, or to be, cannot be formed at 
all. But have uſes no other aid in forming its own 
paſt tenſes, than that which itſelf lends to all other 
verbs, even to do not excepted ; as, I have done it, he 
had done the buſineſs. The auxiliary and verbal nature 
of haue and do, are generally confounded. Have and 
do, as auxiliaries, are no verbs, but only indications 
of emphaſis and time: and, as verbs, they are no auxi- 
. Harjes, but directly aſſert poſſeſſion and action; as, I 
have it now, I had it once, he does it, they do it. Have 
and had, as auxiliary terms, only occur in the preter- 
ferfect and preterpluperfect tenſes. Do and did, as 
auxiliary terms, are uſed 1n no other tenſes than the 
preſent and preterimperfect. Hence it follows that the 
term o may be auxiliary to the verb 4%, in the preſent ' 
tenſe : and did may be auxiliary to the verb 4% in the 
preterimperfe& tenſe. As, for example, he does do his 
duty, I did do it, he did do it. The term hawe can 
never be auxiliary to the verb have, either in the pre- 
ſeat or preterim perfect tenſe. The term have and had 
may be auxiliary to had, the participle of the verb have, 
as well as to any other participle of the paſt tenſe ; as, 
I Save had many ſuch friends, and have ſees their ſel- 
fiſnneſs; he bad had that eftate if juſtice had talen 
lace. But do and d never can be applied as auxi- 
haries either to done, or to any other participle. Ds, 
placed before the nominative caſe of a verb, is a ſign 
of interrogation ; and, in this caſe of it, is placed even 
before the verb do; as, How do you do? Did you do 
it? Did he do it? Does he do that kind of work? Do 
and bave undergo the ſame variations, whether they be 
uſed as verbs or as auxiliary terms. But the variations 
of did and have, as verbs, are not found in the ſame 
tenſes with their variations, as auxiliary figns. Hawe, 
haſt, hath, and has, as verbs, are only in the preſent 
tenſe ; as auxiliary ſigns, only in the preterperfeCt tenſe. 
Had and had}, as verbs, only in the preterperfe& tenſe ; 
as auxiliary terms, only in the preterpluperfe& tenſe. 
Did and 4idft, as verbs, are only in the preterperfeR 
tenſe : as ſigns, only in the preterimperfect tenſe, Do, 
Aoeth, doth, and does, whether as verbs, or as figns, 
are in the preſent tenſe. 'The verbs, which come after 


the 
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the ſigns do and did, undergo no variations, although 
the figns themſelves do, as will be ſeen in the exam- 
ples. But do, as a ſign of the imperative mode, changes 
not. But, though the verb do is thus often uſed as an 
auxiliary ſign, yet the participle doing can never be uſed 
as an auxiliary fign, for the following reaſons : when 
the verbs do and have become auxiliary ſigns, they are 
ſigns only to verbs; and if their participle of the pre- 
ſent tenſe become an auxiliary ſign, it muſt be not only 
a ſign to participles, but alſo to participles in that very 
tenſe, of which its own verb is an auxiliary ſign. 
Now no participle of the preſent tenſe can ever admit 
an auxiliary ſign before it ; doing, therefore, can never 
be uſed for this purpoſe : nor can it be applied to par- 
ticiples of the paſt tenſe, becauſe the verb do, never be- 
comes the auxiliary ſign of that tenſe. - Hence the 
term doing, wherever found, is always either a- pure 
participle, or elſe, with the article the before it, a parti- 
cipial noun, and never an auxiliary fign. But the term 
bave is the auxiliary ſign of the paſt tenſe, and parti- 
ciples of the paſt tenſe do admit auxiliary ſigns before 
them; having, therefore, naturally becomes an auxi- 
liary ſign, and is ſet before participles of the paſt tenſe 

as, having loved, having received, having written : 
thus we ſes the reaſon why ding is never uſed as an 
auxiliary gn, although having often occurs as an auxi- 
liary ſign. Let it be obſerved, that have, bad, and haw- 


ing, when uſed as auxiliary figns, are always ſet before 
participles of the paſt tenſe. 


6. All participles ending in ing are of the preſent 
tenſe, and denote the continuance either of an action, 
paſſion, or energy; as, writing, lowing, conſidering : 
or elſe of the Rate and condition of the perſon or thing 
to which they are applied; as, living, dying, fitting, 
walking, ftanding. The preſent and preterimperfe& 
tenſes of the Engliſh verb are often expreſſed by this 
participle added to am and was, the preſent and pre- 
terimperfect tenſes of the verb zo be : thus, for inſtance, 
I am writing, while I was walking : which phraſes, 
becauſe they denote the continuance of the action or 
ſtate, are, on many occaſions, more ſignificant and de- 

I | _ = cilive 
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eiſive than the following expreſſions ; I aurite, while 1 
did walk. © All participles, which do not end in ing, 
are of the paſt tenſe, and, taken alone, are alwa 
paſſive ; and, added to the different perſons and tenſes 
of the verb 7 be, give us the whole of our paſſive verbs 
in the Engliſh This will appear obvious from 
the examples. All participle of the paſt tenſe, that end 
e which do not fo terminate, 

are irregular: of which a catalogue ſhall be given. 
The auxiliary fipn, ; ſet before participles of the 
paſt ſenſe, gives them an actire fignification, or makes 
them eeaſe to be 3 1 
Af 6+ $63 + „ 
"op All regular verbs are thus infleted: | 

* GAG 7 . 
* 2222 Panticiples 


1:14 85" © ut 150 Loved | 142 . 


Sk.“ Love Preſent tenſe Loving AXtive 
. Paſt FW Having loved Active. 


A. eee keep this general form of inflection, 
varying their paſt tenſe, and the participles of that 


tenſe, according to the extent of their irregularity. 
The participle of the preſent tenſe is always regular, 


being ſamediately formed from the verb of that tenſe. 


Preſent tenſe. © Paſt tenſe.  Participles, 
„ B41 | | Written. 
Write . - Wrote LED 
| ! ä | Having written. 
A 4d | | Taught. 
Teach ae T | wn. \- eaching, 
„ Having taught. 


From theſe two 5 teaſes, with their participles and auxi- 
liary ſigns, all other parts of the verb are formed. 


3. To verbs, as it has been intimated, belong 
modes and raſhes,” The indicative mode is that form 


of the verb which barely aſſerts any action — 
5 


- 
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ſhews any thing through the ſeveral diviſions of time, 
called tenſes ; under fuch variations of phraſe as point 
out the difference of perſons in each tenſe. The im- 
perative mode, as its name imports, is that form of the 
verb in which commands are expreſſed. The impera- 
tive in the Engliſh language is not divided into tenſes, 
but, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, muſt refer either to actions 
which ought to commence immediately, or elſe to ſuch 
as are poſſible and probable in time to come ;. for 
py —— - . 4 makes : bo 
verb let, as demandin fon, always a part 
of the imperative you, 0, in the firft and third perſonas ; 
2s, let me read, let him ſprak, let them go. The placing 
of the verb, e — 1 8 before the i 
tive cafe, is alſo a ſign of the imperative mode: g' 
thou, hear ye, my friends, regard ye the trath in nf 
things. Do, placed before the nommagive of the verb, 
in the ſecond perſon, is alſo a ſign of the imperative 
mode; as, de thou attend, do ye in every caſe a# up- 
rightly. The ſubjunctive mode is that form of the 
verb which is ſubjoined to the indicative mode, and 
ſometimes to the imperative. Bur its being ſubjoined 
to another mode can never be the true — 3 why the 
verb ſnould take —_— — mode, in its 
very nature, implies poſſibility, liberty, conti A 
2 ſomething conditional, or refers 2 
that may be obtained, it would be much better to call 
it the potential mode; for fuch it really is. The 
Saxon grammarians uſed to conſider the potential form 
of the verb under a twofold idea: they called it pure, 
when a ſingle verb intimated potentially, without any 
aid ; as, take heed that thou eb my commandments, 
I have written in order that thou &zow the certainty of 
thoſe things. But they called it the circum/eribed form, 
when poſlibility, duty, obligation, and contingencies, 
were expreſſed by may, can, might, would, could, and 
ſhould, with an infinitive mode after them ; in which 
caſes the expreſſions of poſſibility, obligation, liberty, 
and will, as much belong to the indicative as to the 
potential _—_— This Dr. Lowth clearly faw; and 
gives examples of may, might, would, could, and foould, 
in which he — all theſe terms to be verbs 
. 1 | 1 of- - 
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- of the indicative mode. It is a pity that, with this 
view of the matter, he ſhould ever confider them as 
mere ſigns of tenſes, in what is called the ſubjunctive 
mode; and the rather, ſince it is not probable that an- 
other Engliſh grammarian ſhould arite, in our times, 

. equaly qualified with himſelf, all things conſidered, to 
illuſtrate and determine the nature and uſe of theſe hy- 
pothetical verbs. We have ſtill many inſtances of the 
pure potential form of the verb, in our language; as, 
22 ſmiteth a man ſo that he die; if men ſtrive and 
gurt a woman with child ſo that her fruit depart from 
herz neither ſhall he multiply wiyes that his heart turn 
not away; he ſhall read the words of this law, that his 
heart be not lifted up above his brethren, and that he 
turn not aſide; neither let me ſee this great fire any 
more leſt I die. Any one will readily perceive that the 
verbs Hall, may, and foculd, are implied in the fore- 
going examples, which, if they had been expreſſed, 
would have circumſcribed the ideas of neceſſity and 
poſſibility intimated in them. - e 


9. It has been already obſerved, that there are but 
two primitive tenſes in the Engliſh verb, the preſent 
and the paſt: the reſt are formed by means of auxiliary 
terms, which denote both emphaſis and time. The 
auxiliary terms did and will, placed before the radical 
verb, conſtitute the preterimperfect and future tenſes ; 
and had, ſet before the participle of the paſt tenſe, 
gives us the preterpluperfect tenſe. An, or, to be, 
may be conſidered as the only exception; for the pri- 
mitive tenſes of this verb are the preſent and preter- 
imperfect, both different from the radical verb, which 
is, be. The preterperfect tenſe of this verb is formed 
by the auxiliary term have, ſet before the participle 
been : the future and preterpluperfeR tenſes are formed 
juſt in the ſame manner as in all other verbs. The 
primitive tenſes of all verbs, except of he, and the pre- 
ſent of have, admit of auxiliary figns as well as the reſt 
of the tenſes. This contributes much both to the va- 
r.cty and energy of every tenſe in the Engliſh verb; 
and, be ſides, the participle of the preſent teaſe of any 
verb, :dded_ to the verb am or 70 be, through all 

5 modes 
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modes and tenſes, as fully conſtitutes an active verb, 
25 the participle of the paſt tenſe, added to the different 
variations of the verb am, conſtitutes the paſſive voice 
of every verb; thus, I have been writing, I had been 
walking, I have been loved, I had been received. This, 
together with the circumſtances before mentioned, 
gives great preciſion to the tenſe of the Engliſh verb. 


10. In the preſent tenſe of the ſubjunctive or 
tential mode, neither the verb nor its auxiliaries under 
any variations of perſons: if thou warn the wicked of 
his way, if he do not turn from his way, if he turn not 
from his ſins and do that which is right, Ezek. xxxiii. 
if thou violate thoſe promiſes, if in the world he live, 
if in the grave he reft, if thou take not heed, proud 
Phrygian. Locrine. Tags 


11. The auxiliary ſign did, in the preterimperfe& 
tenſe of the ſubjunctive mode 1s varied in the ſecond 
perſon ſingular number, juſt in the ſame manner as in 
the indicative mode: and the verb zo be, alſo reſumes 
again its variation in this tenſe, thus : if I were, if thou 
dert, c. Some of our beſt grammarians are unha 
pily ſilent on this uſe of the auxiliary did; and others, 
without any heſitation, give us the following example 
of the conj unctive form of did; if I did, if thou dia, if 
he did, &c. but offer no proof in ſupport of the prac- 
tice; and we are left to determine for ourſelyes, whe- 
ther did, in the example, is to be conſidered as an anxi- 
liary ſign, or as a verb. But there appears to be no 
ſuticient authority for this form of the ſecond perſon, 
in either caſe, To allege that the auxiliary fign un- 
dergoes no variation, in the preſent tenſe of the ſub- 
juactive mode, cannot be admitted as a reaſon why the 
auxiliary fign ſhould undergo no variation in this 
tenſe, ſince the verb to be undergoes no variation in 
the preſent tenſe, while yet it varies its ſecond per- 
ſon in this tenſe ; and, fince this phraſe is allowed, if 
thou avert loving, why ſhould the next be rejected, if 
thou Jid/? love ? eſpecially as the following examples 


are of ſome weight on the ſubject: 


- 2 * 


C 2 IF 
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If thou dias ever thy dear father love. Hamer. 
As though thou %% our high diſpleaſure ſcorn, 


Locrine. 


If tho did know me, thou wouldſt talk with me. 


Andronicus. 
Thou lov'ſt me not; for, brother, if thou ia, 
| 'Thy tears would waſh — , , 
Third Part of Henry VI. 


Or if thou dia, what power has he? 
| Chillingworth, 


Now, if thou didft receive it. 1 Corinth. iv. 


12. But concerning the verb itſelf, in the preterper- 
fect tenſe of this mode, caution muſt be uſed. The 
beſt of all our grammarians takes no notice of it as 
independent of 1ts auxiliaries. Are we then to con- 
clude, that the verb is never found in this tenſe with- 
out auxiliaries? By no means; zf jou knew; O! that 
be bore; if he never drank wine; if I rejoiced be- 
cauſe my wealth was great; I beheld the fun ſhining 
in his brightneſs; if the men of my tabernacle /aid; 

ob, xxxi. Some grammarians of note give us the fol- 
owing example of this tenſe ; if 1 loved, if thou loved}, + 
"if he Jed, &c. Shall we then conclude that the verb 
in the preter, as in the preſent tenſe of this mode, 
undergoes no variation? That would be hazardous, for 
the following veaſons: Dr. Johnſon, whoſe grammati- 
cal authority merits reſpect, ſays, that this tenſe. is the 
ſame as the preterite in the indicative mode: in the 
Anglo-Saxon, whence the form of our verb is derived, 
the conjunctive ved is juſt the ſame as the indicative 
preter ; and ſuch examples of its variation in the ſecond 
erſon fingular number frequently occur, as cannot 
well be rejected. / thou knew'f our purpoſes, Ham- 
let. Thou knoweſt not the king, now I think, / thou 
/aweft him. O that thou and I were on Saliſbury 
Plain! I would loſe my head i thou Srougbt , thy head 
hither again. Sir John Oldcaſthe, And thou, his 2 
ö O Bel- 


7 


— — — — 
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© Belſhazzar, haſt not humbled thine heart, #hough 
thou 4newweft all this. Dan. v. If thou kneweft the gilt 
of God. Fohn, iv. If the ſecond perſon of the verb, in 
this tenſe, vary from the firſt, we need not wonder if 
the ſign alſo of the ſecond perſon ſhould be found un- 
dergoing the ſame kind of variation. The practice of 
our orefathers, with whom the pronoun thou was much 
more frequent than with us, together with the analogy 
of tenſes, will be our ſafeſt guide. Any one may ſoon 
collect a great number of ſuch conjunctive phraſes as 


theſe: 


Or, if thou haſt uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treaſuze. Hamlet. 


My ſon, F thou haſt ſtricken thy hand with a ſtranger. 
But care muſt be taken leſt ſuch phrafes as theſe ſhould 
be confounded with the verb Baß, in the preſent tenſe 
of the indicative mode : before which tenſe the hypo- 
thetical term is, perhaps, as frequently placed as 
before the preſent tenſe of the ſubjunctive mode: for 
long cuſtom, and the uncontrouled practice of our beſt 
writers, has made ij before the indicative: mode as 
idiomatic and authentic as if before the ſubjunctive 
mode. It may be aſked why haßt, in theſe phraſes, 
may not be conſidered as of the preſent tenſe ſubjunRive 
mode, as well as the auxiliary fign ha, be conſidered 
as of the preter tenſe of this mode ? To which the fol- 
lowing anſwer is ſufficient: Haft, as a verb, is in the 
preſent tenſe,. and as ſuch ought to follow the general 
rules for all other verbs, which, in the preſent tenſe-of _ 
the ſubjunctive mode, admit of no variation in the ſes 
cond perſon ; haſt, in the preter tenſe of this mode, is 
only the ſign of the perſon, and, as ſuch, very pro- 
perly follows the variation of the verb itſelf in the ſe- 
cond perſon. But ſhould any one aſk, why haf, in 
this phraſe, if thou haſt ftricken, ought not to be al- 
ways called the preter tenſe of the indicative mode, 
fince this phraſe, I thow haft any ſound, is ſaid to be 
always in the preſent tenſe of that mode? This an- 
ſwer might be given, That the preter tenſe of each 
mode is identi the ſame, were it not for one cir. 
TN A x cumſtance, 
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cumftance, which is this; that the auxiliary ſign in the 
third perſon of this tenſe is not varied; but it is varied 
in the preter tenſe of the indicative mode. In theſe 
phraſes, if he has dene it, if he hath deſtroyed, until he 
hath finiſhed his embaſly, the verb is in the indicative 
mode: but, in the following, the verb is in the preter 
terſe of the ſubjunRive mode: his anger ſhall not re- 
turn until he hawe done it, and until he have performed 

the intents of his heart. Fer. xxx. If a man have com- 
mitted a fin worthy of death, if ſhe have brought up 
children, if ſhe have lodged ftrangers, if ſhe have re- 
lieved the afflicted, &c. 1 Tim. v. If he have caught 
thee, Benedict. Much Ado, Tc. 


Nay, if the devil have given thee 2 for ſin, 
Thou wilt prove his. af. for Meaſ. 


1 


= If cuſtom have not braz 
againſt ſenſe. 


With innumerable examples of the ſame kind : nay, 
perhaps this form of the auxiliary ſign have, in the 
third perſon, has hitherto been more frequent than 
that in the indicative mode. This circumſtance for- 
bids the two tenſes to be confounded, at leaſt in the 
third perſon ſingular number. | 


'd it ſo, that it be proof 
| ; Hamlet. 


2 19. The preterpluperfeR tenſe in the indicative and 
ſubjunctive modes is identically the ſame ; if thou hadf 
known, if thou had/t been here, if thou hadft. paſt this 
WAY. . 5 | 


Ere thou hadft power,-or we had cauſe to fear: 
If thou hadft drunk to him, it had been a kindneſs. 


# 


14. It will be ſufficient to obſerve here, that fall 
and will, can and may, ſpould and would, might and 
could, are ſubject to no diſtinctions of modes, and moſt 
of them are the ſame in different tenſes; and, being 
purely hypothetical verbs, they conſtantly vary the ſe- 
cond perſon in the fingular number, without any regard 

- to 
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to ſuch conjunctive terms; as, if, although, whether, 
until, &c. 


a the infinitive mode, the verb itſelf being in- 
defnite, knows no variation of time; as, to love, to 
wall, to read yet in the infinitive mode there is a 
paſt tenſe; ; but that tenſe is formed by the participle of 
the verb added to the auxiliary term Hab, in the infi- 
nitive mode, with the ſign 7; as, to have lowed, to 
have ſeen, to have written, It may be worth an en- 

uiry whether the prepoſition zo, ſet before the verb in 
the infinitive mode, do not always intimate ſomething 
of futurity. 


n to che foregoing 1 examples of 
Engliſh verbs, through all their modes and n Mall. 


now be given. 
To H AVE. 
$ Had. 
Have Had | s Having. 
Having had. 
Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


J have, thou haft, you have, he has, he batk. 
We have, ye have, you avs; they have, 


Preterimperſe# Tenſe. 
Waating, becauſe this verb borrows no aid for its 
paſt tenſes, / | | : 
Preterperfe# Tenſe. 


I had, thou hadſt, - 

We had, e had, you had, they had. | 

I have ha , thou haſt had, you — had, he has had, 
he hath had: 

N had, ye have had, you have had, they have 


04 Preter- 
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| Preterpluperfef Tenſe, 
I had had, thou hadft had, you had had, he had wb: 
We had had, ye had had, you had had, they had had. 


F. ulurt.. 


1 — have, thou wilt have, you will have, he will 
ve: 

7 have, ye will have, you will have, they wilt 
ve. 


The compound Tenſe of Paſt and Future Time. 


Them wilt V. 
vou will have had. e 


He will 
Let me have let us have 
have thou have ye 
do thou have have you 
have you do ye have 
do you have do you have 
let him have. let them hav 
Subjunctiue Made. 
| a Preſent Tenſe. 
A 8 
| LE-. 
Y ou x "It e. Y ou have; 
Preterimperfe@ wanting. 


„ The fir Perſon omitted. See Part I. Set; 3. of the . 
ahh ee 
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| Preterperfe Tenſe. 
* I had We hs Þ 
ö Thou hadſt e 5 . 
You had You 2 
He had. 4 
| I have 
Thou haſt | Ye 
| You have had. Ton * fer bar Bad. 
He have They * 
f Praterpluperfib. | 
I had "TA We | 
Thou h Ye | 
You had Rad. You had had. . 
He had They T3 
Future Te enſe. | 
_ : We " 
Thou ſhalt "oy > { 8 = 
You ſhall have. You ſtall have. 
He ſhall They, | 
The Compound Tenſe 
: We ; 
Thou ſhalt —_ ſhall have 
have had. You had 
They 3 
Inſinitive Mode. * 
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He hath 


opens 


had been. 


To B . 
. Been. 
Am Was Being. 
1 | Having been. 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Tam We 
Thou art Ye 
You are You 
He is. They 
| Preterimperfet Tenſe. | 
I was 4 We I 
Thou waſt Ye 
You were You * 
He was. They 
| Preterperfect. 
J have | h L 
Thou haſt [ We 
You have ; been. Ye have been 
He has \ You 
They 
I had 
Thou hadſt 
You had f been. 15 2 
He had 
. ure. 
I will We | 
Thou wilt Ye R | 
You will be. vou will be. 


He will 


They 
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The Compound Tenſe. 
Thou wilt "0 
You will have been You _. 
He will They 
Imperative Mode. 
Let me be) : Let us be 
be thou * be ye 
be you Fzge it be you 
do thou be Be he do ye be 
do you be es do you be 
Subjunfive Mode. 
5 5 
ou Ye 
You be. You 
He They 
Preterinperfic. 
I were. We 
Thou wert Ye 
You were You 
He were. They 
Preterper ſect. 


I have We 4 

Thou haſt bie Te p 
' You have 921 You 

He have They 

Preterpluper fed. 
1 had | We 
hou hadſt 15 1 10 
You had been. You 
He had They 


C 6 
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Future. 


I ſhall | We 
Tou ſhale { e. © Le hom be... 


You ſhall You 
He ſhall , They 
FR T: enſe. 
Thas hate | 1 'Ye | 
hou t have Ye 8 
You ſhall 8 You. - Pow have been. 
He ſhall They | 
Infinitive Mode. 


To be. Be. To have been. Have been. 


— 
| | | Done. 


Indicative Mod. 


Preſent. 
2 
You do. 


lg,» Fe "MY 


* 
* £ 4 . 
* 
5 5 x Iam 
7 . 


I am = ; 3 
Thou art e TY 
You are You — doing. 4 
He 1s | They 
P A eter imperfect . 
J did * 1 We SOS ; 
Thou didſt | Ve | 
You did a do. vou , did do. 
He did They „ | 
I was 5 We | | 
Thou waft I. Ve : 
You. were ng. You -- | b 
He was They 1 
| Preterperfict. 12 
I did „ We - 
Vou did You * 
He did. They 
I have mh = 
Thou haft E- | : 
You have - Þ done. You have-done; 
He has Th 
nn | 
I have 8 f | 
Thou haſt | 4 - 045 tak 1 
You have beendoing. You have been doing, 
He has "lk They Ser 
He hath 1 | 
g Preterpluperft#. | | 
n had We | 
hou hadſt Ya  * Py 
You had done. Tou had done. 
He had They 2 
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I had wy | We. | 
Thou ſt 1 * Ye . 
You had been doing. You had been doing. 
He had | They | | 
| Future, 
I will 8 We 
Thou wilt * Ye ; 
You will do. You will do, 
He will They 


hive done. — lb will have done. 


. Mode. 


Let me do Let us do 

Do thou | Do ye 

Do you t 4 Do you 

Do — do Do ye do 

Do you do * Do you do 

Let him 4 J Let them do. 

Subjunfiive Made. 

| | Preſent. 

I We F 

Thou © 1 3, | | 

You ae 9 0 +! Len. 4 5 
8 : They "GL 
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You have 


He have 


I We 
Thou Ye 
You do do. You do do. 
They 
We 
a Y , 
_ be doing. You be doing. 
He | They 
Preterimperfect ; 
4 didſt <q 
Thou di e : 
You did do. You did do. 
He did | They 
I were = 
Thou wert 0 3 
You were ** You were doing, 
He were They 
Preterperfett TM. 1 
T did We 
Thou didft 1 did 
You did You _ 
He did They 
.4 Ys 4 1 
Thou ha | Ye 
You have done. You 
He have They 
1 have We 
Thou haſt 


Preter- 
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Preterpluperfeg. 

Thou hadf 383: 8 

hou = 
You had done. You had done. 
He had They 
I had 'We 
You has Ut (been doing. i had been doing: : 
He had They 

Future 

I ſhall We 
Thou ſhalt Ye 
You ſhall do. vou ſhall do. 
He ſhall They 
I __ ; We | 
Thou ſhalt Ye | TY 
You ſhall be doing. You. ſhall be doing. 
He ſhall They , 


The ere Tenſe. : 


_ You ſhall You 


I ſhall : 
Thou malt have done. 1 ; ſhall have: "TEE 


Infinitive Made. | 
To do-. Do. To have done. Have done. 
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To LOVE. 
| Loved. 
Love. Loved. Loving. 
p - Having loved. 


3TY 


Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. | 
] love | 
Thou loveſt 
You love love. 
He loves 
He lovetn e 
I do N 1 
Thou doſt EY 1 
You do "DB, . * do love. 
He does * | The 
He doth BEA * 
N am "PS. | 184 f 
hou art 8 Ye "our 
You are loving. „ Your37:% - 
1 
| | Proverimgerfi. 2 5 
1 — We. ao 
Thou didſt Ye bai 3H 
You did love. = 4M did love. 
He did, They 
I was We, | 
ae, 2 loving, — 4 were loving. 
He was They * 


14 
— 2 


Preter 
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I had 
Thou hadſt 
You had 
He hat 


been lov- 
ing. You 
They 


* has ies. | 


Future Ind 

I will ; 

Thou wilt | 
You will 
He will 


love. will 0 


| On 
I loved : N 
hou lovedſt tf | 
' You loved __ loved. 
He loved . 
I have 
Thou haft 
12 loved. have loved. 
e has 
He hath. ; They 
I have : 
Thou haft 8 | 
1 loving. You have been loviog. 
He hath . 
<p; ig | 
Lou had YE had loved. 
He had 1 "I 


I had | 


They 


% 
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i] M 5 Y a . 
You will kde loving. 1 will be loving. 
He will They 


The Compound Tenſe. 


Thou wilt Ag *---- . 

You will {rar loved. You will have loved. 

He will | They | 
Imperative Made. 

Let me love | Let us love 

Love thou | Love ye 

Love you | Love you 

Do thou love Do ye love * 

Do you love $i 6 Do you love 

Let him love. Let them love. 


Subjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


— 


love. "2% 


do love. 


be loving. 


* 
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Prarrinpenfes. 


Preterpl perfect. 


| Future: 
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I ſhall 

Thou ſhalt 
- You ſhall 

He ſhall 


I ſhall 
Thou ſhalt 
You ſhall 
He 


| 4 Ye " om” 
© loved, You Fo ll have loved. 


2a 


ry 


Inſinitive Mode. . 8 
Te ore. Love. To have loved. | Haye loved, 


The VERB PASSIVE. ' 


Iam 92 We er, 
Thou —_— - Ye ET | 
You are loved. You | —w—_ loy ed. 
He is | They . n . 

Priterimperſe#. 
I was | We | | . 
Thou waſt 192 Ye * elne 
You were loved. Von were loved. 
He was They | 

Preter« 


” 
&'W , 
4 ; * " * 


: 
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Preterperſe2. 
4 1 We 1 
(5 men i \ have been loved, 
7 Bb They } © 
4 : 
a | 
: Proterplaporfe 
I had L k : l We | 
Thou hadſt been lov- * 
You had Shore, | had been loved, 
He had 1 hey 
| g 9 N 
4, Future. 
Twill ; 7 5 Wa | 
Thou wilt e ; 0 
You will be loved. yon will be loved. 


Seer 73 ft ne OT 
4 * FO 8 
A: Wei! TIF 


Tal: + a 
Thou wilt — been Ye will have been 
You will loved. Lou loved. | 
He will - K n 

z Ty g 22 Mode. | 

+ Let me be , | Let us be 
Be thou | | - ta : | 
Be you Be you 
Do thou be d. Doe be. loved. 


Do you be Do you be 
el J Le them be 


* 
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\-# 


. > ' . ; 
o * 9 1 4. ' & 
1... Preterimperfea.: * 
14 1718. = w 4 495 - - Sh. IS 


I weie = 
Thou wert 2 
You were rn I 
He were | © They | 


- Y ( 
| Procrperfe8... 1 A 
Merle Lb Ws arg as. 7d 
n 4 TY 
That e e {hve bee 
He have £57 au. *2 „They 1 n 1 1 
| $45.4 ; 1 TY 


I had hu We auß 
Th ou had | been lov- Ye 

You had. a has SOLD «fo 
He had i 34s They 5 


* - 
* - * 99 
* - 


had been loved. 


Das 8 177 * 


9 I e » 
l &< 4 43 of 


J ſhall 
Thou ſhalt 
You ſhall 
He ſhall * 


. 2 
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Compound Tenſe. 
I ſhall We 
Thou ſhalt | have been Ve - ſhall have been 
You ſhall loved. Thy : 


loved. 
He ſhall | a „ Ty I} 
3 2 7 Loved. 
To have been loved. Have been loved. | 


_ " 7 
g 
1 


4 Gua qr View of nasa Vanns, 


456. Ie has been already obſerved, that the aſt conſe 
2 For ple, are the. ſame terms, in bel 
* | by adding either of 10 th 
N as, gather, faint; painted; mend, 
$8.5 2 if the verb end in e; 
as, love, lowed; receive, received. Now, there are 
many verbs which vary from this fimple rule, either in 
the paſt tenſe, or in the participle, or in both; and 
the „ irregular verbs, the greateſt part of 
which may be ſoups in the ſubjoined catalogues. ; 


17. The following, twen ty-five verbs have the preſent, 
pal time, and gere all alike. Some of them 
alſo the reg 2 


* 
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| Preſent. Pg, Pa" 

cut cut _— 5824 
heat eat 

heat heated heated. 

hit hit Ait. 

hurt hurt „ hurt. 

ue knit knit 
knitted - knitted. 

let - | let. 

lift 2 lift 

lift lifted lifted. 

put N put. 


s | quit | quit | 
e ö quitted quitted. 
read read read. 


e þ Fame rent. 
ſet 6 ſet ſet. 
ſned _ 5 ſhed, 
ſhred - ſhred ſhred, 
ſhut ſhut mut. 
ſlit nie . 
ſplit ſplit ; pled 
'f read ſ * read. 
3 x wha throft, 
wet wet ' 
bag wetted wetted. 
+ The following an irregular irregular verbs, Fg” have a 
_ vowel leſs in the'paſt time, an in the * 7 
W 35 5 f "ey 
bled bled. 
bred bret. 
fed fed. 1 
fled fled. 
led led. 


I: 85 ſpeed 
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Feu. Paſt. 
fpeed __ ſped 


* 


19. The following 


3 


ſped. 


ee verbs are ir gular 


bake _ 
fold 
freight 


| baked 
-folded 
 *Geighted _ 


graved 


helped 


hewed © 
ladet 


only in the participle; and moſt of them have * o the 
, as well Whe er VE Ds. | 


Part. 


baken » 
baked. 


folded. 
fraught 
1 hted. 
ea, 205 x 
graved. ; 
holpen 
helped. | 
hewn. 
laden. 
loade n. 
molten 
melted. 


MmOown ; 
Owen. 10 
riven. 2 
ſawn. 


1 ſolden 


33 ſhapen'' |. 
1252. $: 
144 4 ſhaven 1811 


ſhaved. 


ſhewed. 
ſhown- 
ſhowed. 


} ſnown 


ſnowed.” 
IR 
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Prijent. 


8 


*, - 
= 
= 
a 
— 


writhe 7 


| Paſt. 
oe 
ſtrawed 


| ftrewed | 


ſwelled | 


waxed 


wreathed 
writhes 


* 


ſwelled. 
waſhen - 
waſhed. 
waxen/ 
waxed... 
wrea then. | 
writhen. 


20. The following thirty-ſix irregular verbs have 


their paſt tenſe and participle contracted into . Moſt 
of eien alſo the regular form. - | 
Preſant. Paſt. 5 Pu. 
| bent I bent 
| bend bended _ bended. 
bereft bereft _ - 
bereave 2 3 : bereaved, 
9 ilt 5 
build | { builded I buile. ry 
q F checkt checkt 
4 n ö checked checked. 
| | . Ccrept | 
| Serpe | 1 
4 : 5 e 
reamt 
8 dreamed J dreamt. ct 
D 2 dwell 


mixed. 
| Paſed. 
paſſed. 
| + wen 


quenched. 


rent. 
| ſent, 


ſpill 
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Preſent. 25 Pa. 
I Fopile 
ſpill ſpilled 
ſpend ſpent 
ſweat ſwet 
ſwept 

ſwoop 18 
weep | wept 


21. The following hundred and eight verbs are 
variouſly irregular, of which, about ſixty terminate 
their par participle in 2. | 8 
Projent. . 1 Paſt. ; Part. 4 
- | Infinitive Mode T7 be. 

, been. 
ariſe | aroſe ariſen." - 


£8 : Jak 
; born. 
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Preſent. Paſt. , Part. | 
| caught caught 
rb 3 3 catched. 
1 | * 
chide | 1 5 } chidden, 
chooſe , © choſe - choſen. 
1 clave Toeloven 
22 I clove dock | 
climb clomb climbed. 
a2; | ] | Fel 
8 cling J dung | | clung. 
| " {clad clad 
clothe Taotbed Iclothed. 
come came come. 
crow crew ' cn 
N dog | ux 
dig 1 Adel | digged, 


| do 1 done. 
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Prefent. Paſt. „Ian, . 
have | had had. 5 
hear f e 2 
ſ heav hea | 
heave 1 hove - I hoven. 
:, hide | : hid Bos * - 
. «3 holden 
hold held hel d. 
know knew known. 
laid laid 
lay layed - layed. 
lie... © boy 0 
make made made. 
pay paid paid. 
ring — | rung; 
riſe roſe riſen. 
. } ridden. 
Wwe rotted rotten. 
run ran run. 
ſay ſaid ſaid. 
ſee ſaw ſeen. 
ſeek © ſought ſought. 
23 ſold ſold. 
ſeethe 125 2 ſodden 
; ſeethed } 
N ſnore 
ſhear ſheared ſhorn. 
= 4 ſhone * _ 2 ſhone - 
Wine ſhined + S ſhined.._ 
42 {| ſhod* © 
_ rer ee. 
uri k ran "38 
I ſhrunk © I Meek. "x 
ſhrive ſhrove 5 ſhriven. I 
- 4 1 8 2 9 


D4' be ang 
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n bie He {T. haok 
2 * Pape. ET TIT 
4. told I 
think thought thought. clan 
_ thrive |  throve  _ thrive. | % 
_ throw _ _ © "thrown. I 
tread _ trodden. n 
* wear Rn, Jean. 6-4 \ 75 | \ 
_ weave  wovet,' 
Win Won. 
wind wound. 
K wrought ' 
l worked, | 
wring Wrung. 
write b 455 written. 


Pp . 


22. All verbs, in the preſc roſe of te inte | 
mode, form their ſecond Rage by e, and their third 
perſon by 2th, or by adding 3: 7, 4s may be ſeen from the 
examples given; I love, Thou loveft, He loveth, or 
loves. The following may be conſidered as excep- 
tions; I am, Thou art, He i I have, Thou bat, 
He hath, or He has. Do, can only be conſidered as an 
exception in part; I do, Thou doe, or deft > He does, 
doeth, or doth, The verb Yap is an * in the 
— perſon ct ; I ſay, Thou r e 3 

ait 


23. All regular verbs, in the = tenſe of the indi- 
cative mode, form their: ſecond perſon ſingular, in at ; 
as, I loved, Thou lovedſt, He loved; originally, the 
ſecond perſon ſingular of both -U terminated in 
„; but now, inſtead of ſaying tovedeſt, we ſay buedft, 


24. ular verbs, in che paſt tenſes form their 
ſecond. perſon ſingular, for the moſt part, according to 
the following rules. (1.) If the irregular paſt tenſe 
terminates in 4, then the ſecond perſon ſingular will be 
formed by 4%, in the manner of regular preterites; 1 
did, Thou didft, He did; I paid, Thog paidft, He 
| Ds; Fig raid: 
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paid; I ſtood, Thou foodf, He flood. (2.) If the 
bh ular paſt tenſe be one * che verbs chat have the 
preſent, paſt time, and iciple, all alike; then the 
ſecond perſon will be formed by ea; thus, I caſt, 
Thou caftedft, He caſt ; I put, Thou purtedf, He put; 
I ſhed, Thou feddeft, He ſhed. (3.) All other irre- 
gular verbs, in the paſt tenſe, form their ſecond perſon 

y eff, with very few, if any, exceptions: I e, 
Thou brate, He brake; I blew, Thou Se, He 
blew; I made, Thou made, He made; I ſhook, 
Thou Sole, He ſhook; I rang, Thou rangef, He 
rang; 4 drank, Thou drankeft, &c.; I wrote, Thou 
evroteft, He wrote; I have written, Thou haſt written, 
Kc. After the auziliary ſigns aue, and had, the par- 
ticiples of the paſt tenſe muſt always be uſed. 


"yy 


25. To the irregular verbs muſt be added the follow- 
ing ſhort; catalogue, of defeQive verbs; ſo called, be- 


. cauſe they are deſtitute either of participles, or of ſome 


tenſes, which uſually belong to the Engliſh verb. 


N N a 1 4 
Preſent. ' Paß. Part, 
- "abide © © | abode - -abiding. , 
dare dor, daring» 
may A 455 might 12 * G 
0 ao 9 ET it [4 
ought 
> quoth quoth . 
chan mould e 
| will a. would [101183 om 
| 19: > hy vt | £12 aalleds»o! . 1.5 
will willed < willing, 
we T C havingwilled. 


Tt is not here dererinined; that abide has no 5 par- 
ticiple; by no means; for it undoubtedly has one, 
 fince Chaucer thus writes it: | 
And Theſeus biden hath a ſpace. - dh | 
PETE KO 4 4 Knight's Tale, 
So 
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So long hath Maius in hire chamber abiden, © - 
Marchantes Tals. © 


And in his chambre ſtate, and hath abider, 
I 
5 Second Book of Troilus. 
It is only doubted, whether there be ſufficient modern 


authority for inſerting it among the preceding wregular 
participles. It is here brought to light as an act of 
Juſtice ; to diſpoſe of it is not the Writer's province, 
If future authors, and the public, chooſe to revive this 
participle, no valid objection can be alleged. Dare, to 
challenge or defy, is a regular verb; there can be 30 
doubt as to its participles. But dare, whoſe paſt tenſe 
is durſt, ſignifies, to be reſolute, to be bold, and is 
always followed by an infinitive mode. It does not a 
pear, that this verb has the participle of the tenſe, 
nor indeed will its meaning readily admit of any ſuck 
participle. Cas and could, may and might, Hall and 
ſhould, have no participles, are never found either ia 
the infinitive or imperative modes ; nor, as hypothetical 
verbs, are they referable either t modes or tenſes : but 
yet they are, all of them, ſometimes found in the indi- 
cative mode, both of the preſent and paſt tenſes, as 
verbs declarative ; in which inſtances they are to be 
conſidered, not as hypothetical, but merely as declara · 
tive verbs, never admitting any auxiliary ſigns,” and 
therefore capable only of two tenſes ; thus, he certain- 
ly can forbear; you may obſerve their turn of mind; 
he might have gone on, there was nothing to hinder 
him; they could not controul his influence; thou 

love the Lord thy God ; * undoubrely have dons 
juſlice. The verb will, denoting authority, pleaſure 
and choice, has the regular form, and diſtinguiſhes the 


ſecond perſon, ſingular number, of its preſent tenſe by. 


ft; as, I will, thou wwilleft, he <willeth or wills; yet 
it ſometimes admits the irregular paſt tenſe, would; 
as, Pharaoh ace not let the people go: here, would 
is merely declarative, and fignifies juſt the ſame as, 
Pharaoh willed not to let the people go; and it allows. 
wilt for the. ſecond perſon preſent tents: Lord, if thou 
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evilt, thou canſt make me clean; I vill, be thou clean. 
But will, as a verb, is never the third perſon fingular 
number; as an auxiliary ſign, indeed, it is uſed for the 
third perſon fingular ; thus, he will love; but, as a 
verb, in that perſon, it muſt be either, he willetb, or 
he wills. Quoth, ſeems to be confined to the firſt and 
third germs chiefly of the ſingular number; but to be 
equally of the preſent and paſt tenſes. Muff and ought, 
importing neceſſity, and that kind of obligation which 
never ceaſeth, are found only in the preſent tenſe. 
_ Ought is ſometimes confounded with the paſt tenſe of the 
, to owe, owed, but this confuſion ſhould be care- 
fully avoided. To the number of defeQtive verbs, we 
may now add weren or wwene, uſed only in the preſent 
tenſe ; though it was not defective among the Anglo- 
Saxons. | | e 
26. The following verbs ought rather to be con- 
. fidered as obſolete, than as defective; in former times, 
they were more extenſively uſed than in the preſeut: 


trow trowed trowed. 
wiſs wiſt _ wilt. 
wee not witten. 

ade # | 


In the paſt tenſe ; I wot, thou wo, he quot : in the 
preſent, I wor, thou 4worzeff, he wotterh. * 


27. There were formerly, in our language, what 
fome grammarians have called imperſonal verbs; that 
is to ſay, certain verbs, put abſolutely in the third 
perſon, were placed after any pronoun in the objective 
caſe: as for example; me thinketh, thee thinketh, him 
 thinketh, us thinketh, you thinketh, them thinketh, me 
thought, &c. he will do what /cemeth him good; as, 
him liketh ; with many other examples in old writers. 
It is a pity that this form of the verb is not either more 
freely uſed, or elſe entirely rejected. If this phraſe, 
as me liketh, be thought uncouth and improper, in the 

| EX . 5 N pfeſent 
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preſent ſtate of our language, muſt we not alſo conſider 
methinks, and methought, in the ſame light? Cuſtom, - 
indeed, may have reconciled, us to the latter; while 
diſuſe, not always a ſufficient reaſon, will perhaps 
render the former harſh and unpleaſant to the ear. But 
every writer ought to be the maſter of his own phraſes ; 
and every reader mult be left to approve or reget,” ac- 
cording to his own judgment and taſte. 70 


bes 4c Wy 
- * „ * 


PRE POSTTIONS. 


Prepoſitions are ſo called, becauſe they are terms ſet 
before other words. They ſerve to point out the ſitua- 
tion, or relation, which one thing bears towards ano- 
ther; and in the Engliſh tongue, they alſo denote 
thoſe relations, which, in ſome other languages, are 
marked out by caſes, or different terminations of the 
noun. Prepoſitions are ſet before ſubſtantives, pro- 
nouns, and participles of the preſent tenſe. Moſt pre- 
ponent as Dr. Lowth well obſerves, denote the re- 
ation of place, and have been thence transferred by 
ſimilitude to other relations. | 


Above, relates to place, ſuperiority, and time. 


About, . to place, time, or to any thing. 
After, do time, order, and imitation. 
Againſt, to ſituation, oppoſition, and' time. 
Among, | Fo ſituation and diſtinQion, with 
Among /t, reſpect to many things. 
| to place, time, perſons, price, 
At, different amuſements, ſeveral 
affections of the mind. | 
to time, order, fituation, com- 
Before, e , 4 
Behind, do ſituatiob, inferiority. 


Below, 
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Below, 
An b, 
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25 1 to ſituation of place, or order; to 


inferiority of rank, or rey 


to nearneſs of place, error, ex- 
6 


to e time, ſituation, or 
things, with reſpet to mws 
given periods of time, wo given 
places, perſons, or things. 


ent cauſes; to all poſſible means 
of action, or ſ . 


* nearneſs of place, time, effici- 


to place, exceſs of every kind, and 
1 to ſuperiority. | 


*to place, FEAR deſcent. 


| F. the excluſion of every other 


to bs . ſituation, or condi- 
| tion of another ; to the exchange 

of any thing for another; to 
the end or object in view; to 
| the motive, cauſe, uſe, and 

advantage of any W or per- 
* ſon. 


to pr and diſtance with = 
& to place; the progreſs 

. * growth and increaſe 

of things; Signal and deſcent ; 


0 of acquirements, and to 


to 8 Gtuation, time; the 
manner and circumſtances of 
being, of thinking, and of att- 
ing, or of ſuffering. 


27 
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to origin, poſſeſſion, relation; the 
| ſubject handled ; any objet; *' 
Of, relates the matter of any thing ; the 
cauſe, means, quality, or ex- 
plication of a thing. 


ſ to place, and always denotes ſu- - 
46 riority, as to fituation, but 
implying contact; hence by 
alluſion, to ſubjects of action, or 
deliberation ; to objects of de- 
pendence, reliance, truſt, or 
advantage; to the motives, oc- 
caſion, or means of any thing 3 
to the condition of events; 
and ſometimes to addition and 
repetition. 


to place; amd denotes either 
height of fituation, or diſtance, . 

| beyond ſome given limit or 

bound ; and ſometimes its ſenſe 

is univerſal ; it is alſo, by al- 

luſion, referred to excellence, 

dignity, and authority. 


' 


ney 

* 

2 
bo 

Iu 
* 


to — and thence to bodies; it 
enotes penetration, or paſſage, 
from the entrance beyond the 
oppoſite ſurface or limit; it is 
applied alſo to efficient cauſes ; 
'to the motives and means of 
any thing, or action. 


originally implied motion, or in- 
clination, towards places and _ 
perſons; but now, it relates 
only to time, and denotes either 
the deferring or continuance of 
any action, thing, or ſtate, to 
ſome given period. ; 


Till, 


Te, 


— 


— 


Under, 


With, 


«SN 3. 
+ 8. 


Ne 


> 

” 
4 
GE 


P. 
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| [ denotes motion, or inclination to 


laces ; thence to perſons ; hence 
it is applied to all kinds of rela- 
tion, obligation, attention, ap- 
plication, addreſs, inclination, 
and advantage. This extenſive. 
prepoſition is ſet before the infini- 
tive mode of all verbs, and, in this 
uſe of it, retains its own kiadret 
ideas, denoting aptitude, _ 
capacity, propriety, tendency, 
intention, . „ Te 


is alſo ſet before certain adverbs 


of time, and denotes progreſ- 
ſion . 


as it relates to place, denotes a lower 
+ f$ituation,' - ſometimes implying 


contact, and ſometimes diſtance 
from that which is above. It is 
alſo referred to any ſtate of ſub- 


jection; hence to any given period 


of ſubjection, and that too in re- 
ference to eminent perſons; it is 
alſo applied to protection and de- 
fence of all kinds; and ſome- 
times to degradation and . 


* 


is more immediately applied to per- 


ſons or things; and denotes con- 
junction, union, mixture, ſociety, 
means, inſtrument, and manner. 
After the verb, to part, it implies 
ſeparation; and, after verbs fi 1. 
nifying contention of any kind, 

© denotes + ie EY | 


of the :nfinitive Gode t Syntax. 
(+ 2« Adverbs of time. 


Moſt 
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Moſt of the prepoſitions are likewiſe frequently uſed 
as adverbs; ſome of them will, as adverbs, aſſiſt other 
pre poſitions, and thus coaleſce into one word, ſo as to 

form a diſtin prepoſition ; and ſome alſo will, in this 
manner, take to themſelves adverbs. Thus in, as an 
adverb, aſſiſts the prepoſition to; hence the prepoſition 


which is applied to motion beyond the 
ſurface, or out parts: it alſo denot 

entrance and penetration, and 
even in a mental ſenſe. 


Into is oppoſed to the-phraſe our V; the term out is no 
prepoſition, but only an adverb, which frequently ac- 
companies and modiſies the prepoſition of. 


is referred to place, and denotes 
tion and diſtance z-Jit is alſo applied by 
analogy to times and ſeaſons; to the 
preſent ſtate or condition of things; 
and to the + reaſons and motives of 
events, or actions. 5 


To alſo takes to itſelf the adverb ward, and thus 
forms the prepoſition 2oward; the ſenſe of which 1s 
more reſtrained than that of %; ward only fignifies 
tendency, but /o often denotes accompliſhment. Every 
good man is going towards Heaven, but the holy 
patriarchs and prophets are gone e Heaven. 


Into, 


F 


Out of, 


| is applied. to places, or perſons, or 
Toward, 1 things; and denotes motion on the 
or way, or tendency ; it is alſo applied 
Towards, to time, and to events, but never 
N reaches the period, nor the iſſue. 


A. 


— 


A 


To is alſo joined to on, as an intenſive particle; 
which, together, make a diſtin& prepoſition, and it is 
always thus written anto. This prepoſition, which is 
now frequently uſed, is of the ſame ſignification with 
zo. Though, perhaps, ante might be originally more 
forcible and ſtrong than to, as always denoting motion, 

es read progrels, 


—_ 


SY 
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progreſs, nn. thing, on, even to 
the end. e 
ede, op ec the ppt: 
FRET 


which, perhaps, on ſome occaſions, 
| more forcibly expreſſes ſuperiority 
2 | of ſituation, reſt, dependence, re- 
Upen, liance, and truſt, than the pre- 
I | poſition on; hence, upon is more 

frequently uſed in ſtrong affirma- 


tions, or proteſtations, than on. 


225 takes — in, and the ad verb ont; z hence 
ele two prepoſitions are put in fition to eac 
other. Within and Without. 77 0 


2 (ates to place, ..as containing, or 

+ * 4 7 incloſing the perſon or thing of 

* I - which we ſpeak; hence, it refers 
to the inner part of any thing, or 

4 8 * * goes not up 

to, e on 
‚ bound; it is applied by & 5 
to time, to number, to power, to 


* comprehenſion, to all —_ of 
C action, and to all limits whatever. 


relates to place, and denotes exclu- 
fion from any given limits, bounds, 
or circumference, or incloſure; 
hence, by alluſion, it is often ap- 
plied to privation, to exemption, 
to exception, and to every poſſible 
idea of exclufion. 


rt ke, touching, with other terms of the 
have been numbered among prepoſitions, 
yet, in fact, appear to be nothing more than 


en 


E of the e t tenſe, governing the caſe of 
e 
| ADVERBS, 


8 


*. 
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ADVERBS.. 


1. Adverbs can never be ſtrictly and juſtly conſidered 
as a diſtinct part of ſpeech ; for there is not an adverb, 
which may not be found either among the nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives verbs, participles, or prepoſitions: 
adverbs, therefore, ſhould be referred by the accurate 
reader to all the other parts of ſpeech, according to 
their original import and uſe : they are here conſidered 
by themſelves not merely in compliance with cuſtom, 
but for the ſake of conveniency and eaſe of illuſtration. 
Adverbs, denoting time, are various in their origin, 
and many of them terms compounded of different parts 
of ſpeech ; ſome of them from nouns, others from pro- 
nouns, adjeQives, verbs, and prepoſitions. Adverbs of 
place are moſtly from pronouns and prepoſitions, or 
from theſe united. Adverbs denoting order are, from 
numeral adjeQtives, or from adjectives that ſignify near- 
neſs, diſtance, poſition, ſucceſſion. Adverbs denoti 
number, or frequency, will, for the moſt Parts be ſelf: 
evident; ſuch as intimate quantity, are from ſubſtan- 
tives and adjectives, denoting quantity; and thoſe, 
which intimate the 2 or manner of any thing. or 
event, are chiefly from adjectives. Adverbs, according 
to the. import of the term, are helps to the verb; but 
they are by no means reſtrained to this uſe, for adverbs 
are not only joined to verbs, but alſo to participſes, to 
nouns, to pronouns, to adjectives, to prepoſitions, and 
very often to one another. The claſſes of adverbs are 
various, only the chief of which can be noticed on this 
occaſion. Let it be obſerved, that the ſame adverh, 
being ſometimes. uſed in different ſenſes, will alſo rank 
under different claſſes, . 


— 


3 


| Apverss of Tims. 

2. Such as, mow, preſent ; immediately, inftantly, + 

ftraightway, already, before, lately, heretofore, yeſterday, 

long ago, long fince, then, when, hereafter, — 
ſeldam, often, daily, monthly, yearly, ever, never, 

| Tod. 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
] 
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_ avays. The prepoſition , makes a part of ſome ad- 


verbs of time, and ſerves to mark the limits of the 
om period. As, 0-day, to-night, to-morrow. And 
many places, they ſtill ſay, 70 year. | 


Abvzazs of PLACE. | 


3. Such as, firſt, ſignify i=, or ov, ſome place. 


Here, there, where, elſe where, ſome where, any where, 


every where, no where, within, without, yonder. To a 
place; hither, thither, whither, hitherto, hitherward, 
thitherward, upward, downward, backward, forward. 
Alſo from a place, hence, thence, whence, from elſe 
where, from ſome where, from above, from below. 


— 


ADpvarBs of ORDER, 


1665 guch as, Frs, ſecondly, thirdly, &c. then, next, 
efterwards, laſtly, final, alternately, orderly, one by 


ine, &. 


Avpverss of Nun. | 
8 Once, tavice, thrice, rarely, often, ſeldom, frequently, 
ft frequently, very. ſeldom, very often, farther, ſeveral 


Times, More. 


Apvarss of QUanTITY. 


6. Enough, much, more, leſs, moſt, Very, exceedingh, t 
Sufficiently, abundantly, largely, but lirth, roo much, 


almoſt, quite, thoroughly, very near, at leaſt. 


Apverss of AFFIRMATION. 


7. Aſuredly, ay, certainly, indeed, trul, : yes, yea, 
werily, undoubtedly, moſt certainly, in truth, upon my 


 evord, yes truly, yea werily, without doubt, without 


ADVERBS 
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ApverBs of INTERROGATION. | 


8. How? where? whether? wherefore ? avbat ? 
avby ? wwhither ? whence ? to what purpoſe ? 


And ApverBs of QUALITY. 


9. This claſs of adverbs is by far the moſt exten - 
ſive ; for almoſt every adjetive in the Engliſh tongue 
may be turned into an adverb of quality, by adding 
the termination Y: thus, wiſe, juſt, &c. give us 
avi/ely, juſtly, prudently, bravely, rig tl » Purely, pre- 
ciouſſy, ſeriouſly, joyfully, plentifully, peaceably, nobly, 
ſplendidly, quickly, happily, charmingly. 


Moſt of the other diviſions of adds, not here 
mentioned, may be fairly reduced to the idea of 
quality, | ' 


10. Compariſon. alſo belongs to adverhs as well as to 
adjectives: thus, en, tener, ofteneft; ſoom, ſooner, 
ſooneſt ; but the number of thoſe which thus vary their 
terminations is not very great. Adverbs in 5, are 
compared by the helps of thoſe two adverbs more, moſt : 
as, more happily, moft happily ; more wiſely, moſt wiſely, 
Adverbs, derived from irregular adjectives, retain their 
primitive irregularity : as, well, better, beſt, | 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. Conjunctions muſt not be conſidered as a ſeparate 
kind of words, or part of ſpeech by themſelves. This 
Mr. Horne has put beyond all diſpute, in n 

5 VS etter 
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letter to Mr. Dunning, for which he juſtly merits the 
thanks not only of his own countrymen, but of gram- 
marians in every nation. That pamphlet is earneſtly 
recommended to the careful peruſal of every Engliſh- 
man who wiſhes to underſtand the nature and import 
of thoſe terms in his native language, which are called 
Conjunctions. Mr. Horne hath proved the following 

to be imperative modes of Angle Sima verbs, the 
meaning of which he gives after each conjunction: if 
give; an, grant; unleſs, diſniſt; eke, add; yet, get; 
ſtill, put ; elſe, di/mi/s ; though or tho”, allow ; but, 
- boot; but, be our; and, to give, to accumulate. Lift 

is a participle, which ſignifies di/mifed ; and fince is 
'a participle from /zen, to ſee : that, the ſame with the 
neuter article or pronoun that 


2. Mr. Horne has removed all obſcurity from the 
conjunction but, and ſhewn the term to be a corrup- 
tion of two words, originally very different in their ſig - 

niſication; to wit, bot, the imperative mode of Goran, 
to boot; and Sent, the imperative mode of beonutan, 
to be out: originally bot and but conveyed different 
ideas. In proceſs of time both of their meanings were 
expreſſed by the term but : ſo that all the ſuppoſed dif- 
ferent ſignifications of ut are reducible to theſe two 
frmple ideas, add, ſomething, be ext, ſomething. 


3. The following diftributive conjunctions are alſo 
diffibotive pronouns, -whether, either, neither and 
theſe terms of inference denoting a reaſon, zberefore and 
ewherefore are compound words of pronouns in the geni- 
tive caſe, and the prepoſition for. The conjunction 
than comes from the Anglo-Saxon thonne, ſometimes 
than, originally the dative caſe of their article : but 
thonne was uſed by the Anglo-Saxons after adjectives 
and adverbs of the comparative degree, juſt as than is 
uſed with us. | | 


© 4. ConjunQions, as we are often told, are ſo named, 
becauſe they connect ſentences: according to this idea, 
prepoſitions alſo are con unctions, for they * 
* I 
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both words and ſentences; and their kindred nature, 
in that partichlar, will hence appear, that the very 
ſame term frequently occurs both as a, prepoſition and 
as a conjunction: thus, for is almoſt as often a con- 
junction as it is a prepoſition ; | fince and awithour are 
both prepoſitions aud conjunctions; but was formerly 


uſed as a prepoſition, and ſignified the ſame as without, - 


The relative alſo, on this principle, is a conjunction, 
for it connects ſentences; and the conjunction as, is 
frequeutly uſed, by our beſt writers, inſtead of the re- 


lative, both in the nominative and objective caſes; 


and it was ſo uſed, times without number, both by 
Chaucer and Wickliffe. A,, ſays Mr. Horne, is 

an article, and (however: and whenever uſed in Eng- 
liſh) means the ſame as it, or that, or which, It un- 


. doubtedly includes the meaning of theſe three teme; 


but it alſo implies ſomething more, as is evident from 
his own uſe of it, in the foregoing ſentence. Ls, while 
it includes , that, or which, always implies ſimilitude 
or reſemblance, nor ever loſes the idea. The original 
meaning of as, ſeems to have been equivalent to the 
Latin gualis, denoting /uch like as. The conjunction 
as, frequently occurs .alone, in the full ſenſe-of that 
phraſe, ſuch lile as; and, according to that idea, it 
was formerly uſed, both by Wickliffe and Chaucer, to 
denote illuftration, or example; as when we ſay, for 
inflance, for example, thus: Prieſts or religi t 
ben out of charity, and liven agenſt God's command 
ments, as, in glotony, drunkeneſs, and enmity and 
pride, ſtirren God by their vain praying to vengeance 
rather than mercy.” The three following inſtances are 
all in the ſame paragraph: 4 | 


* 


Goddeſſe of maydens that min herte haſt knee, . 


Ful many yere, and waſt what I deſire, 
As kepe me fro thy vengeance and thin ire 
That atteon aboughte cruelly — 

This grace I praiſe thee withouten more 
A., ſende love and pees betwix hem dw 3 


Os 
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Or if my deſtinee be ſhapen ſo | 
That I ſhall nedes have on of hem two, 
As, ſende me him that moſt deſireth me. 


5. Mr. Horne well obſerves, that, “ as does not 
come from als, any more than hough from although, 
or albeit from algif.” Neither is als an abbreviation 
of al fwa, as ſome have imagined : alt, therefore, 
never ſigniſies the ſame as al/o for which reaſon 
neither the term alſo, nor /o, as a part of it, can throw 
any light on the meaning of as, in the above paſſages. 
As is — uſed with us, to this day, for the ſame 
purpoſe as in the foregoing paragraphs, with this dif- 
ference, we never place it, in that ſenſe before an im- 
perative mode; yet, as a term of illuſtration, it retains 
the very ſame idea, in paſſages like the following: 
% But this practice is more remarkable in the names 
of perſons and of countries; as, in Beelzebub, Heſſe- 
bon, and in many other particulars. There are in 
Milton ſeveral words of his own coining ; as, cerberean, 
miſcreated, and many others,” We may either ſay, 
% An action is entire, when it is complete in all its 
parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it conſiſts: 
or thus; when it is complete in all its parts; or, ſuch 
like as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it conſiſts of a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end.” Again: He has 
erred in this reſpect, as I ſhall ſhow more at large: 
or, He has erred in this reſpect, <ww4:ich I ſhall ſhow 
more at large.” But the former 1s better, becauſe as, 
holds out the reſemblance which the future enlarge- 
ment will bear to the preceding aſſertion of error. 
Hence then it ſeems obvious, that as, along with its 

ronominal and relative uſe, always carries with it the 
idea of ſimilitude or reſemblance ; and that the power 
of relatives in connecting clauſes of ſentences, is nearly 
related to that of conjuntions. The various uſes of as, 
and other con junctions, will be given in the ſyntax. 
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INTERIJECTI NS. 


1 cs 


1. Interjections are evidently a part of grammar; 


but it may be doubted, whether native and Sure inter- 
jections be really at all a part of eech. Such terms, 
(if they may be ſo Abe ts ah! eb ob! undoubt- 


edly denote ſounds, and ſounds, too, that are very ſig- . 
nificant : but the queſtion is this, Whether they denote * - 


what are called articulate ſounds ? If not, they can- 
not be a part of ſpeech: if they do, then interjeQions 
muſt be allowed as a part of ſpeech : but how far they 


are a diſtin and independent part of 2 muſt he 


determined by other circumſtances. The public will, 
as they ought, judge for themſelves,” in what relates to 
their own language. | Ok Ts 


2. Intetjections may be divided into two claſſes, the 
firſt of which includes native and original interjections; 
and the next ſuch as are either compound terms, or 
taken from other parts of ſpeech. The following may 
be conſidered as native and original: ab! ay? 7 
cigh! oh! O fie! foh! fy! ha? hah] hem! hip! 
Lie] heigh be bo! hoa! hum! la! lo! piſh! yob! 
pub ! tuſb ! tut ! This laſt, perhaps, ought to be placed 
among the derivatives. e OF ROT k 


© 3. Theſe are compound terms; alackt! alas? ills! 
halloo ! hillo ! holla ! buran tally ho ! The followin 
are taken from verbs in the imperative mode: as 
away ! begone/ behold ! farewell ! hail ! Hari, biff 


i look! fee! Some alſo, are taken from adverbs - 


and . as, out / <vell on up! Indeed all 
ſorts of words are ſometimes uſed .as interjections : 
thus, amazing ! aftonifeing ! horrid! firange! prodi- 
ious ! qdjous ! nay, and even, phraſes ; ſometimes more 
{ban are becoming? Ob beavinr? Wer jt met 

" „„ 4. The 


| 
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4. The name given to this claſs of words, and the 

_ reaſon aſſigned for it are not without ſome difficulties: | 
they-are called interjeftions, becauſe (as it is ſaid} 

| thrown in between the parts of a ſentence : but they 2? 
often begin a ſentence, a-paragraph, ſoliloquy, even a. 


Whole ſpeech; and ſometimes the interjection makes 


. = 
ö > 
1 
1 


the whole of what is ſounded. | 

. Tnterjeftions are generally thought to be ſo clear | 
and obvious in themſelves, as not to require much il- 
Iuſtration; and yet, in the writer's opinion, they are 
more difficult to be underſtood than, any other part of 


a 


- + grammar ; ſo many and various are the tones and geſ- 


tures which ought to accompany their application, and 
- which always do accompany their uſe; when natüre and 
the different paſſions, of the ſoul are the only guide. It 
3s ſaid by a truly learned and excellent grammarian, 
that che different paſſions have, for the moſt part, 
2 intetjections to expreſs. them,” Oh ! that he 
ad arranged them in due order; and ©affigned each to 
its own paſſion, and marked the extent of the paſſion 
tntcaded Sintch intecie3ion ; then might every reader 
have learned, not only how to ſound different intetjec- 


tions, but alſo what tone to give the various clauſes or 


4 


Palages with. which each may happen to-be connected: 


For intexjeftions, are not only ſignificant by themſelves, 


| «but they alſo give a turn, a. meaning, and a force to 


every word in a whole ſentence, which the paſſage | 
never could have acquired by any other means: hence 
their importance; hence their difficulty; and hence 
the reaſon why they ought to be as determinate in their 
. uſe and application, as the meaning of any word what- 


- ever. But, alas 1 the real ſtate of the caſe is far other- 


: wiſe ; for the ſame interjection is often uſed to matk - 
very different and contrary paſſions, as may be [ſeen in 
the ſyntax; nor can the evil be remedied without pro- 
per igns for every diſtinct affection of the ſoul. Gram- 


mar may teach a perſon to read the ideas of Locke; 


but, in its, preſent ſtate, it will never enable him to 
reach the conceptions of Shakeſpeare, While he inti- 


© mates all the affeRtions of the humita heart, in their dif. 
* n - c Ps - I” — . fe ft 
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ferent tides, and ebbs, and combinations, through the 
medium of a few interjections: nor can the defect be 


ſapplied any other way than by a diligent attention to + 


the beſt dramatic ſpeaker. Yet, perhaps, the taſte and 
talents even of Mr. Henderſon, who continually throws 
in numberleſs ſignificant ſounds, or interjections, for 
which we have no written figns, will be inſufficient for 
inſtruction, unleſs the emotions of the hearer's own 
mind anſwer the extenſive variety of his ſkilful tones 

and geſtures, | : 
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Of te ARTICLE. 
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\'H.E article 4 or an, which are one and the 

ſame, is uſually ſet before ſubſtantives of the 

fingular n but the article the is ſet before 

—— 5 Lieber e as, 42 _—_ many. 
Men. # 2 »: = 23 J : + TE ag © 


1. 


"> 


i ach phraſes as ies | 
3. Before certain numeral terms, tnkow colleivelys 
0 as to give the idea of a whole, the article à is 
N. * even though the ſubſtantive — 
hs, number; as, a dozen, 4 eare, au | 
Srl pens « than year — la 1 


As Hence, before the adjeRtives row, 20 ens "os 
ing with a plural ſubſtantive, the article @ may be. 
juſtly 3 as often as theſe terms ſuggeſt any * ; 
like a whole; thus, they bad a few 22 AO 
IS has in its Tan # great many p. 


„ The article a is freq aently placed, _ ol 5 
ane many, and a ſubſtantive of the ſingular num- 


ber, in a diſtributive ſenſe; thus, the phraſe, many @ 
351 ,5 E 4 Man, 


* 
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nan, differs from this phraſe many men, juſt in the ſame 


manner as the phraſe every man differs from the terms 
all men, Hence alſo never a man, many a one. 


O'er many a frozen, | many a fiery Als, 
And many an ataorous, mam à humorous lay, 
Which many a bard had chaunted many a day. 


6 The article @ is often put between the adjective 
ſuch and its ſubſtantive; and after theſe particles of 
compariſon, as, /o, too, how, it is alſo pl between 
the adjective and the ſubſtantive: thus, /ach @ gift is 
700 ſmall a reward for % great à labour; here flows as 
clear a ſtream as any in Greece; how beautiful a pro- 
ſpect is here 0 


7. A or an is called the indefinite article, becauſe it 
is uſed to point out any ſingle thing of its kind, but 
does not determine which Cine as, & man, a tree. 

Fr is called the definite article, becauſe it points out 
ſome one particular thing of its kind, ſo as to exclude 
all the reſt; thus, the man, the tree, the ſuljed in 
8. The article is not ſet before pronouns perſonal, 
proper names of perſons, animals, towns, countries, 
or Efridts its; becauſe all theſe, of themſelves, particu- 
larly and- ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the perſon or thing 
ſpo of. But the article is prefixed to the proper 
names of rivers, and particular ſeas, and to ſuch names 
of places as imply a collective idea; thus, be Nile, 
the Thames, the Baltic, the Archipelago, the Alps, the 
Floridas, the Antilles, the Hebrides. 1 is alſo ſet before 


the proper names of ſhips, and before proper names of 


perſons taken collectively; as, the Howards, the Tu- 
dors ; and even in the fingular number, either for the 
ſake of diſtinction and emphaſis ; as, a Sidney, a Tal. 
bet ; or when proper names are uſed as common ones; 

_ thus, you 7 thiok him @ Brutus, th | 


| - 
— 2 . e 
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9. The 
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9. The article is ſet before names of honour; bikes, * 
profeſſions, callings, and trades; and if an of theſe” - 
terms follow proper names, the article will laced 
between the proper name of the perſon and ſuch cha- 
racteriſtic terms; as, Jeſus Chriſt zhe Saviour, Peter as 
Ale, John the Baptiſt, Plato the philo/e coach 818 
. orator, Mead the phyſician. 1 *. 


10. The definitive article may be placed before ths: 
relative which, if any one chooſe it, either for the fake 
of emphaſis or diſtinction; thus, men myghte go be 
ſchippe alle aboute the world, and aboven and be- 
nethen : the which thing I prove thus. (Sir Jobs 
Mandeville.) By the inwardeneſs of the merſy of oure - 
God, in the which he ſpryngyn up fro. on high hath 
viſited us. (Wickliffe's Y, 2 


And tooke his father, old Anchiſes : 


The which A, in his hand 
- Chancer,. ff Book of "oP: + 


— —_ —You bear the inventory” ' 
Of your beſt graces in your mind the which © 
You were now running oer. 

Henry VID... . 


God hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge . 
the world in righteouſneſs, Ac, Xvii. 31, Then, | 
he, Lo, I come. to do thy will, O God! '*y : ; 
which will we are ſanctiſied, Hebr. x. 10. 3 


1. The definite article is ſet before theſe; two pro- 
nouns, the one, the other. 


12. The article is not preſixed to the 1 all 
but is placed between this word and the ſubſtantive; _ 
all-the men, he reviewed all the troops, . gave him 
all the beſt fruits. - ; 


13. If a ſubſtantive follow and govern . avis ſalve. 


ſtantive in the. genitive caſe, it will then have no arti- 
-4AÞB 5 x 
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cle before it; but the article muſt be ſet before the ge- 
nitive caſe, . unleſs it be a PPE LAs; as, the king's. 


Mm may promote the country a the nation's. 
Addi ſon e u 
are 1s he ald. en l. 0 ught to 


1 


14. The attitle #6 1 a ſet before adverbs of the 
comparative and fu _ degree; as, the more I 
8 the more I ; the arther I walk, the 1: 

wonder; the nearer 1 Lak "the 5 I approve ; this J like, 
: den Fae ths ah gf of 1. af 


4% | ; 


2 


"of SUBSTANTIVES. 


W202 , _ 


1. When a. Fabltantive occurs | wiikoar any article to- 
limit its uſe, it is then taken in its moſt general and: 
rr pa ſenſe ;, thus, the word man. a denotes. l. man- 


The Proper fludy of mankind i is mar. 


To determine the future fate te of any individual n 
9 


2. I the article. 2 be placed belare. the ſabſtamive, 
| then it is uſed in a leſs extenſive ſenſe than when there 


is no article; as, 4 man. . to entertain ſtrong. af- 
fections for his own kind: that. is, exery man. There 


are objects of purſuit very fit for à man, which, in bong 
1 nature of things, cannot be proper for a bey. 


3. If the ee have before it the article 4 
12 = it is reſtrained to the perſon or thing mentioned ;, 
thus, ** the power fancy; that power which belongs 
to fancy, and none other: the /averrs of May; thoſe 
ſweets t hat are peculiar to this month: go, find out che 


£58 4 | . forefter ; 


perſons. 


4. When one thing is expreſſed as belonging: to an- 


other, then one of the ſubſtantives is ſaid to govern the 


other in the genitive, or poſſeſſive caſe; thus, Milton's - 


poems; the king's gift.; William's book. Here the for- 
mer ſubſtantive, ending in , marked with. an apoſtro- 


phe, is the word governed; as, Mikton's ; the latter is 


the word that governs ; as, poems : the former is in 
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forefter , the | Foreſter as diſtinguiſhed from all other 


the genitive caſe, which is marked thus, , which mark 


is called the poſſeſſie . AT . 


Sometimes two nies or - poſſeſſive caſes will come 
en Paul's ffter's ſon heard of their 


. together; thus, w 
lang in wait. 


kg 5 This relation of one thing: to another may be ex 


preſſed without the poſleſlive g, by changing the poſi- 
tion of the two ſubſtantives, and placing the prepoſi- 


tion of between them; thus, the poems. of Milton 3, the © 


gift of the ling; the book of Millan. 


6. If the genitive caſe. be compounded +; that is, if 
the genitiye. caſe, to which the poſleflive 7 belongs,, 
conſiſt of more fubſtantives than one, with the prepo- 


Ar 


— 


ſttion of: between them, then the poſſeſſive t ſhall be -. 


placed at the end of the latter ſubſtantive ; thus, be 


king of 1jraeÞP sJervant ; | the. emperor of. Germany page; 
the king of Great Britain's folditrs.. The poſſeſſive 2, in 
theſe phraſes, may be thrown away, by putting the laſt 
or governing ſubſtantive the firſt, with the prepoſition 


ef after it; thus, the ſervant of the king of Irael, &. 
1 Heid . | | | * Ho 


7 Although the prepoſttion of ſtand before a ge 6 


tive caſe, yet the . poſſeflive 's muſt be added to it, i 


the firſt or governing ſubſtantive be uſed in a diſtribu- 


tive ſenſe; © thus, à /o/dier- of | the-king's ; à proverb off. 
Solomon's. For, becauſe of the diſtributive ſenſe of the 
inſt ſubſtantive, there are really two poſſeſſives z and 
the phraſes mean, ane of the ſoldiers of the king; ey” 
8 1 ; 


- 


— 
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the proverbs of Solomon. For the diſtributive ſeriſe of 
a, No. 2. of the Article. | 


8. The poſſeſſive / is ſometimes not put after a ſub. 
ſtantive ending in /; but the apoſtrophe is put in order 
to'ſhew the omiſſion ; thus, for rightrou/ne/s* ſake. The 
poſſeſſive / is never added to a ſubſtantive of the plu- 
ral number ending in -; as, on #zagles* wings; the 
ſcribes that were of the pbariſees part. | 
9. Sometimes in names of places, and in a few 
other inſtances, the ſubſtantive which governs the geni- 
tive caſe is underſtood ; as, St. James, St, Pauls, 
$7. Danftan's. £2 ALL 5 


10. If a relative follow the diſtributive as its ante · 
cedent, then the governing caſe will be underſtood ; 
thus, oe of the ſhips aubich was Simon's; that is, one 
of the ſhips, which one was Simon's hip, N 


11. If two or more ſubſtantives fignify the ſame 
thing, or perſon, they muſt be conſidered as in the 
fame caſe. He took up his word, excellent fleet, and 
«veil pol, a deadly inſrament We found this man a 
virtusus prr/on, and a promoter of virtue in others. | 


Of PRONOUNS. 


8 Theſe primitive pronouns, J. thos, you; he, for, 
ave, ye, they, have the nature and uſe of ſubſtantives, 
and as ſuch ſtand by themſelves. 


. Theſe . pronouns, m3/elf, himſelf, them- 
felves, &., gte frequently added, in the nominative 
caſe, to e pronouns, to proper names, and 
to terms oF Fetation or dignity ; thus, 7 my/elf was pre- 

ſeat and examined the experiment: ye pour ſelvues know 
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that theſe hands have miniſtred to my neceſſities, and | 


to them that were with me; be bimſelf continued there; 
Cæſar himſelf went to Rome; Fe/us bimſelf reſtiied 7 
the Father him/elf, which hath ſent me, hath born wit- 
neſs of me; the ſecretary himſelf penned the letter; 
the judge himſel, 4 the duke ba, the * a Ys 
God 2 will judge. 


Although theſe compound bases may ſtand at 
WE from the primitive pronouns, or the other 


terms above-mention they together conſtitute the 
ſame nominative caſe : he departed again into a moun- 
tain himſelf alone ; 7 would alſo hear the man y 
C: ſar, after he had drawn his _ viewed the ene- 


my bine, 


4. Theſe a ane; en occur alone in hs 


nominative caſe: Have ye never keard what David: 
did, when Bimſelſ was an hungered ? the Father loverh 
the Son, and ſheweth him | all things that ee 


doeth. 


5. But theſe compound pronouns Katid, for the moſt 
perk alone in the objective caſe : the Son can do no- 
thing of bim/elf; I can of mine own/el, £4 do nothing; 
If I bear witneſs of ]; he ſaid al 
bis father, making himſelf equal with God; a king 
dom divided againſt nel cannot ſtand ; my loved. 


themſelves. 


6. But to pepper names, and to terms of relation or 


— 175 they are often added in the objective caſe: he 
behel 


C 2 ſaw the ling himſel 
jeard the Zl. e ſpeak the words, © 740 


72. Self ſometimes occurs alone as a primitive: "I 
is full of ef: Jeff is all in all with him: he I 
nothing but his own dear Self. : 


= 
- — ry 
F - 
$ | 
. F 


that God was 


9 


24 
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8. Self, is alſo joined to certain ſubſtantives, part. | 


| e and adjectives: thus, /e/F love; ſelf knowledge; 


convicted ; Jef enen 3! bell, e. kd 
þ 9. Poſteſye pronouns are always joined with "obs 
” ſtantives : 2 thus, 1 . . „ aur at. we 
rights ; their lands 354 era re 


10. Bat when the latter ſubſtantive is omitted, 
then we ; uſe, after. the verb, the following genitive 


caſes of perſonal-or primitive ronouns: as, for in- 
ſtance, inſtead of ſaying this. is my book ; this 

houſe 4s tf. houſe, &c. we ſay, this book is mine; this 
houſe is,thine ; this robe is bers; this dog is 41s ; theſe 
cattle are ours; theſe goods are yours; this land is 
theirs. All theſe are GH cis of BIN pronouns in 


inet. 1 nee 7 ret Day 


1 Pronouns * the third parſon f, are 8 go⸗ 


verned, in the genitive caſe, 2 a ſubſtantive. imme- 
diately following; thus, it book; her garment ; heir. 
"riches. . And the ſame thing might perhaps be ſaid of 
aur and your ;, but they are not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the pronoun adjectives, as his the genitive of h. 
indeed. is either their or her, when in the genitive, 

obvious as Bis. for we never ſay, Bert robe, or thtirs 
riches, as we do hit book; but always omit the 2, 
when the genitive caſę of the pronoun 4s ſet. before AAS. 
ſubſtantive, his excepted. A 


If any one chuſe to ay, that no 1 pronoun is 

2 in the genitive: caſe before a ſubſtantive, ex- 
cept hit, he is at liberty ; but he will be pleaſed to re- 
member that, in this caſe, he deſtroys all analogy i in. 
the uſe of the Engliſh pronouns, while he deviates from 
the native principles of R See No. 2. — 
the\Pronoup 1 the note. 13 


12. The genitive caſe of who, both as a \ relative —4 
as an interrogative, always ſands before the ſubſtan- 
& which governs it: as, the gentleman in green 
* l ab 
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whe name I cannot now recollect ;. Whoſe. glove. is 
1375 7 Win ien ee F. inn ene 


1 his | | ax 4 * 1 + 
13. The neuter pronoun it, when nominative caſe. 
to the verb it, may ſtand as equivalent to any perſon, 
in the ſingular number, and may be anſwered by any 
other pronoun in this number: thus, ir is I, be not 
afraid; it is thou, O king! that art become ſtrong; it 
is he; it is ſhe. Sometimes, when different perſons are. 
viewed collectively, as all together canſtituting the real 
cauſe of any event, it will be. uſed. as . comprehending 
the whole cauſe, and as anſwering to à pronoun. in the, 
plural number: i was they who involved the country 
in ruin; it was thoſe great men Who firlt taught. us to- 
think for ourſelves, and to judge that our conſciences 
are our Own... ith n e Yom 48 Rs 0 


14. When the neuter pronoun it ſtands as nomina- 
tive caſe to the third perſon of the verb 7 be, in the 
ſtngular number of any tenſe, it is put 1. For the 
ſubject matter of any diſcourſe; or narration that: 
follows: TIO 3 | © + 


There was a lady once, i an old ſtor n, 
That would not be a queen N 


17604 
f EF Nen ag? 

. * « * . N * ; 

e was in the winter wid. 


Twas at the royal feaſt for Perſia won. Ai d 


2. For any event: it was in the reign of Alexander the 
Great, that the Greeks — their malice againſt; 
the Perſians, 3. Eor any e or. effect: it is becauſe. - 
we have no bread; How 3s it that you do not under 
ſtand? It is this fever that keeps Troy on foot. 
For any circumſtanee, thing, or perſon: it i mid- 
night; it was ſummer when ;. Fas it diſcretion, Lords,, 
to let this man, this good man ? Alas l ir ig my vice, 
my fault; I is one o'clock, boy, is it not? Yes, it 
hath ſtruck 3 Oh l iz i my watch that ſourids;7/7t 5s 
young Diomede.. 5, For the ſtate or condition; offper-. 
ſons or things, or for the affection of the mind under 
any particular event: I know that it. Hall be well with. 


Ns Ay p 


- 
aL 
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the righteous; Say unto her, 7s it well with thee ? I if 
well with thine huſband? Lit well witk the child ? 
She anſwered, It ig well! it is with my vineyard as it 
is with the barren heath; why this z# #5; ſee, ſee! 
How taſtes it? I it better, or rather is it not ſweet and 
pleaſant ?. | 


15. Sometimes z/, when nominative caſe to the verb 
is, may refer to what goes before; as in anſwering 
queſtions, and a few other inſtances: Is that the duchel 
of Norfolk ? I is, and all the reſt are counteſſes ; this 


3s the king's ring, it is no counterfeit; 


16. When t is either nominative caſe to other verbs, 
or in the objective caſe, governed by ſome- verb or 
prepoſition, it may refer to any thing, place, tranſ- 
action, meaſure, or event, either going before or fol - 


lowing: May it pleaſe your grace No, fir, i# does 


not pleaſe me; the greateſt monarch may glory in ſuch 
an honour, How may I deſerve it that am a poor ſub- 
ject? Take counſel together, and 5 ſhall come to. 
nought ; ſpeak the word, and it ſhall not ſtand my 
paſſion is as the very centre of the earth drawing all 
things to it; it ſhall come to pals in thoſe days ; when . 
thou voweſt a vow to God defer: not to pay it; the vi- 
ſion is for an appointed time, though it tarry, wait for 
it, it will ſurely come. 4 ; 


17. Ir, when nominative caſe to certain neuter verbs, 
is put for the event or circumſtance implied in the 
: thus, it rains, it hails, it ſnows, it thunders, it 


- 18. I, in the objective caſe after certain charaQeriſ-. 
tic and other verbs, is put for the character or action 


included in the verb: 


Whether the charmer fever it or ſaint it, 
If folly grow romantic I muſt paint it. 


19. It, 
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19. I, like the reſt of the pronouns, is often put 
in the genitive caſe before ſubſtantives : converſation 
ſtood in need of a reformation to retrench 77s ſuperfiut- 
ties, and reſtore it to its natural good ſenſe and beauty; 
the tree loſes its leaves, but zts fruit is good. Both 
the maſculine and feminine pronoun may be ſubſtituted, 
in the genitire caſe, inflead of its, before various ſub- 
ſtantives denoting; inanimate things and qualities: a-, 
the ſun purſues hi courſe ; the earth yields her fruits 3 
the river overflows Bit banks; virtue never looſes: her 
charms. | «3 


20. Pronouns diſtributive or -partitive, nouns of num» 
ber, and numeral adjectives, & any word put in a diſ- 
tributive ſenſe, may be followed by the prepoſition of 
and its attendant caſe: each of the men bore his own 
proviſion; every one of the guards was called up; /ome 
of the ſtouteſt, /evera/ of the talleſt, and raventy of the 
youngeſt were rejected; the f 7 the third, and i 
third of the fourth rank will ſtand the trial; whether 
of the twain will ye that I releaſe unto you; certam of 
the Jews leagued together. . , {x 

21. The pronoun ether is frequently uſed in the plu+ 


ral number: others ſaid we will hear thee again of this 
matter; let ozhers mould the running maſs. 2 


f . 


22. But, in general, it occurs only as a pronoun ad- 
jective; otber men; other things; on the other fide. 


23. If other have a reference to ſomething that comes 
after it, then it will be followed by than, or ſome en 
ceptive conjunction: as, theſe officers are no other than 


ſo many perſons in authority ; for no erh reaſon nan 
an ill grounded hope: r 


— 


With other notes thas to th' Orphẽan lyre 
I ſung of Chaos whom I ſedut'd 
With other promiſes, and other vaunts, ' ' 
Them to ſabmit —-- 


7 
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The following may perhaps be allowed: when they 

ſaw that there was no other boat there /ave that one; 
into which his diſciples were entered. But many cri- 
tics will cenſure paſſages like the next: he threw the 
ſops all in the ſexton's face, for no other cauſe but that 
his beard —did not pleaſe. [$4 


24. If other have a reference to ſomething that goes 
before it, then it will not require any conjunction or 
exception after it: hit thoughts are moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are moſt unactive; where 
F meet with ſhining lanadſtips, gilded triumphs, &c. and 
alt thoſe orber object that fill the mind; this, among 
aber reaſons, will have its weight; one-balf is yours, 

the other is mine. * ©, > BY 


26. This pronoun is uſed in a diſtributive ſenſe; 
they ſent Paul and Barnabas, and certain others of them, 
to Jeruſalem ; others of them came afterwards. + - 
26. The pronoun ach denoting the fame kind, or 
the likeneſs of rad rem elſe n the ſens 
tence, is ſometimes uſed as an antecedent, and ſome- 
times with the power of a relative: let him turn his. 
thoughts upon ſuch as have behaved themſelves with 
an heroic temper; a brave people, admired for their 
progreſs in ſcience and arts, but ſtill more renowned 
tor their love of liberty, /uch are the Engliſh. Such alſo 
is uſed as an adjectiye denoting: likeneſs :. men na- 

turally wiſh the power in the hands of thoſe who 
have no ſuch dangerous qualities. Sce - No. 25. of 
CGomanHnng.: +: 17 on 4 47 1 | n 
mS21 545315. 97 916-219.2242 2:04 "=o | 29782 
„ 27. The pronoun ſame is uſed as a demonſtrative, 
and that alſo in the form of an adjective: that ſhould 
be the duke of Suffolk, it is che ſame; a certain dam- 
ſel poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of divination met us be ſame 
followed Paul and us; do that which is. good, and thou 
Halt have praiſe of the ſame, that is, of the power or 
authority mentioned. before, Ram. xiii. 3. ;.. in thy ſame 
hour ; in the /e/frame hour. ; 


. ; 
© a 


28. One 
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28. One 4s uſed as a perſonal pronoun, in which 
| Jo it has no plural number: thus, ant might make 

a large collection of ſuch N one would 9 
that — 


29. | One, as a a perſonal pronoun, will hav both the | 
genitive and objective caſes: it would be unreaſonable 
to forbid the free uſe of ones own Judgment ; he might 
have allowed one more time; ; he let a one have one's own 
way. | 


30. One is alſo uſed as a diſtributive, * as fuch, 
has the plural number: are of the multitude” cried 
out; one of the company fainted away; yon, and 
your wives, and your little aner; 9 mall A 
one of © theſe little ones, e * 


42 
31. One likewiſe occurs as an Adee: : one thing 
thou lackeſt yet; one nan among a CO _"_ 


ran it without ee 
11 — f £ ; 8 op < A 
? OOTY 2203 IMG SRI eee $105 = Ls 'i 89 


* ADJECTIVES. 
| +7 10 A 7 4 
f | 2 7 cet 
= 7 Although adjetves, in the: Bnglith language: 
have no variation of gender, number, or caſe; yet all 
adjectives, whether pronoun, participle, or adjeMi 
of quality, are conſidered as agreeing wich their ſubs 
ſtantives, in number, caſe, and 2 as, bi 
low rubs; theſe men 3 theſe women ; your f - 
ing freamt; hated caverns; iron bolts'; Roer- "ade 
gold rings; 1 e; : n Aufi 3 Man. 
2 99 4 3 . Ahn * 
| d Wwobre 
2. The adjedtive is chan vlaced-haſive the nouna 
as, a wiſe man; a good horſe ; the /aborious bes, 


Ui eau. | 3. IE 
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If the adjective be followed by a prepoſition with 
4 caſe, or if it govern . word, then 
it muſt be placed after ts ſubſtantive: thus, he gave 
me money /ufficient for the year, a houſe ſuited to my 
taſte, and fields yielding a large increaſe. 


4. If the adjective be an epithet of honour, or if it 
be emphatic, or a numeral, it may be placed after the 
ſubſtantive: thus, Alexander the Great; Plato the 
"wiſe; he was a man learned and religious; Henry the 
Fifth ; George the Second. 


5. Sometimes the verb to be, or ſome auxiliary term, 
or the clauſe of a ſentence, may come between the ad- 
zective and ſubſtantive: as, 6/z/ed is the man; hap 

ſhall they be; the men, notwithitanding all their a 


culties, were Bonet. N 


6, Sometimes the adjective may agree wich two or 
more ſubſtantives going before it: as, the king, and 
the queen, and indeed the whole court, were happy; 
the ſhips, the common men, the officers, were all b 


come at for ſervice. 

7. Adjeffives of the comparative degres are followed 
by the conjunction ban, and ſome ſubſtantive or pro- 
noun ; which ſubſtantive or pronoun ſhall always be in 
ſach cafe as the verb with which it agrees, or by which 
pre or wn may require, whether that verb be ex- 


| or underſtood : thus, to love God with all 
art, and our neighbour as ourſelves, is more than all 
whole busnt-offerings and facrifices, The verb are is 
underſtood, which requires offerings and ſacrifices, to be 
in the nominative caſe: thus, is more than all burnt- 
offerings and ſacrifices are; he is greater than 1. an, 
i — 2 requires in the nominative caſe: this poor 
* widow hath caſt more in than all. they which. have caſt 


a 


— Shall: 
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—— Shall we ſerve heav'n 
With 16% reſpeR than awe do miniſter 
To our groſs ſelves ? 


You eſteem virtue more than riches ; that is, more than 
you efteem riches. Hence the verb requires the objec- 
tive caſe after than: you think him vier than me; 
you think me If than him. | 


8. If the comparative degree be immediately followed 
by a verb, then a verb may properly follow the con- 
junction than that you might know my pleaſure, would 
much better pleaſe me than to demand what it is. 


9. Sometimes the caſe after than, ſhall be ſuch as a 
foregoing prepoſition requires: thus, I am more amaz'd 
at his diſhonour har at the ſtrangeneſs of it: 


dur compell'd fins _ 
Stand- more for number than account 


that 1s, than for account. It was better | 
Solomon than bim; that is, than by bim. NETS. by 


10. But if the comparative degree itſelf be governed 
by a prepoſition then the word after it will not be fo 
governed : the ſame thing was obſerved before by a 
wiſer man than I; this was attempted by @ much fronger 
man than he. 


II. If a genitive caſe immediately follow than, the 
fubſtantive.required, after the comparative degree, may 
be underſtood, together with its verb: as, this front is 
Land ſamer than the dule 's, that is, than the duke's front 
.#s; his ſtyle is much better than David Hume; then 
was your fin of heavier kind than bit. 


12. If chan, in this conſtruction, be placed before 

_ the relative abe, cuſtom requires the relative to be 

put in the objective caſe : Beelzebub, ban aubem, Sa- 

tan except, none higber ſat; tban aubam, a better man 

wall. not be eaſily found. LE 
13. Some- 
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13. Sometimes the com parative degree is uſed with 
an ellipſis of han and its following terms: come tell 
me true, it fhall be better for you; that is, than it 

* be, 1 77 do not tell me true. 


r 


"Ap 
Be that you are, | 
That i is a woman, if you're more, you're none. 


To ſome more fitting place, and that with ſpeed, 


14. a the * degree, 5 is uſed ab- 
ate, as 


— Oh! place, oh form 
How often doſt thou, with thy caſe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls , 
To thy-falſe ſeeming ? 


5. Adjectives, in the ſuperlative degree, will ge. 
* have after them the prepoſition of, with its 
attendant caſe : as, the tall of the boys; the /arge/f 

the ſhips ; 14 left of the oranges ; the braveft 


men; the moſt beautiful of the women. 


07 the AGREEMENT of the Vans Parson, 
with, its NominaTive Cas. 


_ Every verb perſonal ſupp 0 a nominative cath, and 
every nominative caſe mu with ſome verb: per- 
Yonal, the nominative cafe ab lute excepted. | * 


1. 4 noun, or a pronoun, Joined with a participle, 
4. being no other word on which either of them 
depends, conſtitute a nominative caſe abſolute: thus, 
very few of the Roman writers, Cicero . ever 


made any great progreſs i in moral philoſophy :: 
Then, all thy ſaints. aſen blöd, thou lt judge: 


S Bad men and. angels — 


— 
- * - F S * 
Were 32; poor? 
” . 
— 3 


02 51 
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ave being exceedingly toſſed with a tem peſt the 
2 they Fee the ſhip; he doubted not but 
that pending the proſecution; it would be wrong to 
enter upon any determinations pending the bill in par- 


2, An adjective, in this conſtruction, may agree, at 
the ſame time, either with the noun or pronoun; and 
the participle, if active, may govern its own caſe : he 


preached the kingdom of God with all confidence, ag 
man forbidding him ; God alſo bearing them witneſs, © 


' 4. A verb perſonal agrees with its nominative caſe 
in number and perſon; and the nominative caſe, for 
the moſt part, ſtands before the verb: I hear. ſach 
things; thou ſeeft nothing new; you have Tour own; 
he wrote to me yeſterday; ye underſtand the matter; 
they know nothing. 1 in SD 


4. All nouns, whether proper or common, conſidered 
by themſelves, are of the third perſon : as, George the 
Third, king of England, can diſſolve his parliament 
whenever he pleaſes, and chooſe new ſervants or mi- 
niſters as often as he thinks proper; the earth. begins to 
look naked; the trees bed” their leaves; the Jun ap- 
fears faint, 5 


5. Any proper name may be turned into the firſt or 
ſecond perſon, by adding the pronoun of the perſon: 
thus, 7 Peter Faithful do promiſe to perform the things 
ſtipulated 3, 2bou William Fruſty ſhalt execute thoſe mat- 
ters with care. NB. The proper name, which be- 
longs to the ſecond perſon, may be often put in the 
vocative caſe. All nouns in the vocative caſe may be 
conſidered as of the ſecond perſan, KR age 


- 
6 2 — 


6. Any common ſubſtantive may be turned into tile 
ſecond perſon by adding the pronoun of that perſon : * 
5e fun, ſaid I, fair licht, 
- And ch enlighten'd earth, fo freſh and gay, 


e Fl 


4 _ 


SY 
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2. bill. and dafes, ye e VIEWS; words, and plains, 3 
- cn ye, that live and move; fur treattres, Ae + 
Taell if led, kom came I twp eee 0! of 
$4 910939 22115 8 man vn. er 
* A'noan of mhicade, that is, à noun Ggoifying 
many of the ſame kind, though it be in the ſingular 
number, may yet agree with the verb and pronoun in 
the plural number : my people is fooliſh, they have not 
known me; he nts — 
the"; "bite egy were qutrageous. 


8 = 1118 — " = * 8 1 4 


$. 'The wand « man, when. it denogcs * whole kivd, 
is fo uſed: | "I 


Let us make! now mar in our own image, 4. 
In our fimilitude, and let them rule — 


Lo! this only have I found, that God 240 0 g- 
e, but they have fought out many inventions... | 


'9. It frequently makes very little difference whether 
we pronoun and verb, agreeing with a noun of multi- 
tude, be in the ſingular or plural number: bit iz a 
people robbed. and N . are 4 e e 


10. Two. or more nouns in the a. os 
* together by conjunRions, may agree with a verb 

ronoun in the plural number: Alexan Han- 
Adel, and Julius Cæſar, were great generals; they 


2 deſervedly 2 for their military ſkill, 


| 11. Sometimes many nominative caſes joined to eon · 
junctions. merely connective, will agree with a verb in 
che fingular number: thes, in heaven all joy, tran- 
' quillity, and peace for ever davellerh : but it is better 
15 ſay, for ever hr Buck "Where 7: Troy, and Mycene, 
and Pe "ok, and Nineveh, and * 2 


12. Diſtributions agree with verbs, ©. Iv and che 
im- 


in the fingular number: each man for 
ata g 1 
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elf cultiwates his own d; neither of the families 
aba favourable to the liberties of the people; every one 
who finds the power, ordained for bis good, turned to 
hi: hurt, hates him that does it; if the le be of 
uncorrupted manners, this hatred will be univerſal, 
becauſe every one of them deſires that which is juſt, 


13. But diftributives, for the ſake of afis or il 
luſtration, are very often beautifully added after ſub- 
ſtantives and verbs in the plural number: thus, all 
the citixens, each for himſelf, took up arms inſt che 
cruel tyrant; the Fg ypriaxs fold every max his field ; 
the mariners were afraid and cried every man to his 
God; and they ſaid every one to his fellow, Come and 
let us caſt lots; all went to be taxed, every one to his 


own city. ; N 


14. If the nominative caſes, joined together by con- 
junctions, be of different perſons, the verb and 2 
noun ſhall agree with the moſt worthy The 
firſt perſon is more worthy than the ſecond, and the 
ſecond is more worthy than the third. But, in the 
Engliſh language, the pronoun of the firſt perſon is 
always placed laſt in order, for the fake of modeſty in 
the ſpeaker: he and you and I os it at the hazard of 
eur lives; you and he had all the ſport between you ; 
er, thon and he fared the ſpoil between you. Wor 
and ſoared are of the ſecond perſon plural: the pro- 


nouns are obvious. 


15. The nominative caſe may be placed after any 
neuter verb denoting geſture, ſtate, or condition: upon 
a ſofa /at the lovely Fatima; upon a green turf ſept 
the lazy clown; on the bank lay the indolent dame; 
over our heads few the eagle with her brood ; o'er the 
hill r7az Peter with great ſpeed, 


16. In the ſecond perſon of the imperative mode 
the nominative caſe is placed after the verb: hear ye 
the will of the king; love thou the Lord thy God; come 
ye into mine houſe and abidlgee. 
de = 17. In 
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17. in one of the forms of an i gation the no- 
minative caſe is placed after the verb :. Ie. What 
theſe ſay? * (his mote, aer the * 


in my preſence ? , 


* 


18. If any one of the auxiliary 2 in an in- 
terrogation, the nominative caſe ſhall be Ae. be- 
tween the auxiliary ſign and the verb: S give up 
my rights to a knave? Vill you compliment robbers ? 
Did ] fas the man? Did I fpeek at all with your ene- 
my ? Hath he takes of your cattle? Ora e 
ary helds ? 1 


19- If ſuch verbs occur in an interrogation as re- 
ire after them an infinitive mode, the nominative caſe 
all then be placed between the verb and the infinitive 
mode: Why can not I follow thee now ? Should I not 
aft for my own? Owught he not 0 do that which. is 
right? Could he perform ſo difficult a taſc ? Dare you 
enect a lion? Muſt they come at your call ? | 


20. The verb 1 be, ond certain paſſve —— of call. 
* and eſtimation will have a nominative cafe after 
them as well as before them : coverauſne/s is a Ok | 
bil; malice is a ſhocking vice; it 1s my. book $1” | 
thou child ſhalt be called She propher of the Hipheſt; 1 
am- accounted par; you are alicemad Ges Whitchcad 
een, 2 | n 423; 

>; 

21, Although the ſame nominative caſe may belong 
to ſeveral verbs, yet it needs not to be repeated. It is 
_ to Nes it before the firſt: thus, 


— whereby they hear, fee, ſmell, touch, taſte, 
And taſting, concoct and digeſt — 


22. Sometimes the nominative caſe, and the verb 
to which it belongs, are placed at a diſtance from each 
other; when either a relative, with its dependents, or 
prepoſitiops, with their reſpective caſes, or other terms, 


come between: thus, 
EY | | | FT, 2 


? : 
o 
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The fun, that light imparts to all, receive | * 
From all his alimental recompence Din 
In humid exhalations; and, at ev'n, 0 
Sups with the ocean. 199 50 


Every tree, therefore, which bringeth not forth 

fruit 7s Beau down and caſt into the fire. In the third 

perſon of the imperative mode, a relative with its de- 
pendents, and other terms, will frequently occur be- 
tween the pronoun and the verb: thus, Jet them, 

therefore, ſaid he, which among you are able, zo 

down with me. , N YINOS 


23. But the fame nominative cafe, whether it belong 
to one verb, or to ſeveral verbs, may ſometimes, for 
the ſake of emphaſis, be elegantly repeated : 


With thee converſing J forget all time; + | 
Ai feaſous and their change, all pleaſe alike, 


- 
: 


He ſtretcheth out the north over the empty places, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing; He bindeth up the 
waters; He holdeth back the face of his throne; He 
divideth the ſea; by his ſpirit He hath garniſhed the 
heavens.” | . | S . 


24. Any nominative caſe may agree with a participle 
placed after it, which participle will ſometimes ſtand 
before the verb, and ſometimes after it, at a cgpſider- 
able diſtance : and John calling unto him of his 
diſciples ſent them unto Jeſus ;' and they came unto him, 
and awoke him, /aying, Maſter, we perith 5 but love 
ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping no- 
thing again, W fed e 


| ( 44's 

25. Hence any verb may be followed by a participle 
or adjective agreeing with the nominative caſe to the 
verb: be ſat in a 3 room entirely alone, write 
ing : he walks taller than his companions, - 


F 2 26, In 
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26. In the ſecond perſon of the imperative mode the 
nominative caſe is frequently underſtood : conſider the 
ravens, they neither ſow nor reap; that is, conſider 
ye: give np, Dogg unto him that is ready to periſh, 
that is, give cho. | : 9 


27. Whether the nominative cafe underſtood be ye 
or thou, will, for the moſt part, be obvious from ſome - 
-other word in the ogy - thus, honour thy father 
and ey mother. The poſſeſſive pronoun thy, ſhews 
that chow is the nominative caſe underſtood, Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father's good pleaſure to 
give you the kingdom. Here the poſſeſſive your, ſhews 
that ye is the nominative caſe underſtood. AR, and it 
Mall be given yo. 


28. If there be nothing in the ſentence to determine 
whether then or ye be. the nominative caſe underſtood, 
then the ſenſe will be equally good and juſt hichſo- 
ever you ſupply : thus, enter not into the path of the 
wicked, go not in the way of evil men; avoid it, 

pafs not by it, turn from it, and paſi away. 


29. In the indicative mode the verb is ſometimes 
underſtood, rather than repeat the ſame verb after the 
ſecond nominative caſe; thus, the beſt and wiſeſt 4 
often err, the fooliſh and perverſe always, 


20. The verb, 7s, is ſometimes underſtood before the 
paſſive participle, and in poetry, when it agrees alone 
with its nominative caſe: for I am an old man, and 
my wife well fricken in years: 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
Pleaſant the fun —— fragrant the fertile earth, &c. 


31. Although different auxiliary ſigns ſtand before 
the verb, yet may the verb be underſtood after the lat- 
ter fign : thus, wilt thou 4] me, as thou didf the 
Egyptian yeſterday. | h ; 

; 32. When 
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32. When the ſame auxiliary ſign belongs to more 
verbs than one, yet, for the moſt part, it is ſer only before 
the firſt : T have nouriſhed children, and brought them 
up; I will In up mine hand to the Gentiles, and /e 
vp my ſtandard to the people; and thou Halt return, 
and obey. the voice of the Lord, and 4 all his com- 
mandments. 3 5 


33. But the ſame auxiliary fign may be repeated for 
the fake of haſis: _ open thine” hand wide 
unto him, and Halt {ore d him ſufficient for his 

need: in exprefling diſdain or contempr : oat 


Shall thou give law to God, Hal thou diſpute Fe 
With Him the points of liberty, who made 
'Thee what thou art 


And alſo. in ardent 'interfogations: Ha thou com- 
mand ed the morning? Ha thou entered into the 
ſprings of the ſea? or, Ha thou walked in the ſearch 
of the depth? _ a 0% OR nnd 


Of Vers requiring an OnJecTivs Can afur 
| them. * + 3 V+. 25370 


- aan 
51 


Thoſe verbs, the meaning of which - paſſes over to 
ſome ſubſtantive; and which, therefore, require a ſub-- 
ſtantive or pronoun after them, to make the ſenſe 
complete, may be called verbs tranſti ve as, I love, 
What? or, Whom? I /owe oranges; I e all vir- 
my men; I. fruck, What? 4he. ground with my 


1. Verbs tranſitive will have after them-ſome ſub-- 
ſtantive or pronoun in the objective caſe, denoting the 
object: as, Alexander conguered.. the Perfians; tlie 

= ” | '  mnighteous-s 
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righteous confidereth the rauſe of the poor; inſtruction 
bringeth wiſdom. able 


2. Some verbs, properly ſpeaking not tranſitive, will 
yet have after them an objective caſe, which denotes 
ſomething implied in the verb itſelf, or what gram- 
marians call a kindred fignification : thus, he lived a 


good life; he ſept a long ſleep; they ran an excel- 
ent race, and afterwards went a long way ; the apoſtle 


Fought a good fight ; they dreamt deluſive dreams. . 


| 3. Some verbs require two objective caſes after them, 
the one a pronoun, denoting a perſon ; the other a 
ſubſtantive, expreſſing the thing intended: he taught 
them logic ; they aſked him various queſtions; they called 


him Zacharias, 


4. Whenever it is required, inſtead of the pronoun, 
another ſubſtantive may be uſed: he taught the young 
gentlemen mat and the mathematics ; they called his 
name John, © | „ Sul To 


* All ſuch verbs as require, beſides an objective 
e, ſome | changes governed by a prepoſition, will 
admit after them two objeftive caſes, the progres 
which governs the noun being under - , 
thy wife ſhall bear the u en; I am ſent to ſhew 7hee 
theſe glad tiding:; he gave them a favourable” audience: 
he felt the weight of the ſecond obligation more than 
of the firſt ; it was doing him an honour ; the other was 
only doing him a charity; and he made me a bow down 
to the ground for it. In ſuck. inſtances the prepoſition 
J, is underſtood before the pronoun. s 


6. The objective caſe may, very often, be elegantly 
placed before the verb, but more eſpecially in poetic 
and rhetorical compoſition: and many of the children 
of. Iſrael ſhall he turn to the Lord their God; * the 
"rich he hath ent empty away. In ſuch inſtances, the 
auxiliary ſign of the verb before the nominative caſe 
will be moſt elegant: the rich hath he /ent empty 

| away; 


* 
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away; Him hath God exalied to be a Trine and 
Saviour. 


Then crown'd again their gelen barpr 95 tot. 
hee, Father, firſt xd fung, pr ern | 
(( T hee, author of all bein 


The pronoun in the objective caſe may be repeated for 
the ſake of emphaſis, Him firſt, him aft, him . 
and without end. | r 


5 N may aa govern the fame obj ede 
aal. Whoſo confefſerh and forfaketh his fin mall have 
merey; he put him into the garden of Eden to 4 
and 600 it. 1 | 


*f43Y 


8. The dee, to ſay, to e to 1 to hear, to 
evrite, and ſome others, will very often have after 
them a phraſe, or a whole ſentence, or # ſpeech, in- 
ſtead of an objective cafe: and they % unto her, 
there is none of thy” kindred cMed by wie nee 


— One came, me thought, of ſhape Seki: 

And /aid, Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, riſe, - 
Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd © © 
Firſt Father 


To whom thus Raphael Fr EROS meek : 
Nor are thy Ire ungraceful, ſire GP e | 


* K 


d We ſhall write to you, how it goes with Gr. 


Some verbs tranſitive are uſed abſolutely without 
. objective caſe : he that giveth unto the poor ſhall 
not lack; let him that zeacheth wait on teaching; let 
bim that giveth do it with ſimplicity; let him that 
ruleth diſcharge his office with diligence. | 


" N 
i. 1 43S 3 + y 


| Heav'n doth with us, 42 06 with torches % :: » 
Not light them for themſolnagbohoopnGy i 


At other times, theſe ſame verbs will — an oh- 
jectixe caſe, 
i "oo OBSE RZ 
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0 B 8 ERVATI O N 8 concerning, 1 "nt 
INTERROGATIVES, and certain DISTRIBUTIVES, 
which come _ the fame —— GOVERN- 

MENT: 1. 24. 


* 


* a 4 
t# 


287 


1. a relative refers to Sms die wet; or 
clauſe of a ſentence, or ſametimes to a hats ſogtence; ; 
which preceding word, or clauſe, or ſentence, is called 
the antecedent. The antecedent not only goes before 
the relative, but is alſo underſtood after it; though it 
is ſeldom” repeated after the relative. An interroga- 
tive refers to ſomething, which may be conſidered as an 
antecedent; and the deſign of the interrogative term, 
in a queſtion, is to diſcover that ſomething, or un- 
known antecedent ; thus, hom did you mention? 
The wiſe and virtuous man: It was the wiſe and wir- 
tuous mar whom you mentioned. I hus, the antecedent 
is diſcovered in the anſwer. The interrogative char, 
enquires after an unknown antecedent, and muſt be 
reſolved, in the ſame manner, which, or that. 
N bat were you looking at in the ? A gilded butter- 
fly: It was a gilded butterfly, which you were looking 
at, c. Val were you putting into the ground? The 
_ of a talip pur any or of « rlip har you. 

pang, 6 c. The diftributive and indefinite 
— * abi , whatever," c. may be confidered 
as referring to — 2 hypothetical antecedent, not de- 
termined in the ſentence; as, <vhbom/oever ye ſhall⸗ . 
point, Bim will 1 FO: whichſcever Lf, ſhall Choo 
that will I ſend. © 


2. The retails abo, ſhould always refer to intelli- 
nt a z a3, the mar who ſpake : the woman who 
g. Which and that, refer to irrational and inanimate 
— ; the Zor/e, which ran: the poſt, which is on 
the right; the tree, that ſands on the —_— 

ie 
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which and that, refer alſo to intelligent agents, even 
unto God; Our Father, which, art in Heaven: Gu, 
that made the world. = 24 


3. If the demonſtrative that; be the antecedent, or 
be joined with the antecedent, then the ſenſe will be 
more obvious, and the ear better pleaſed, if the rela- 
tive be expreſſed by aubichb. The idea, which belongs 
to ſpirits is, at leaſt, as clear, as that, that belongs to 
body: as that, which yy to body. The name- 
blue, notes properly nothing, but hat art of diſtine- 
tion, that is in a violet; which is in a violet. 5 


4. If the clauſe of a ſentence, or the- word thing;. 
be the antecedent, it will be then alſo beſt, to 8 
the relative by the term which; T he paſting of motion. 
out of. one: body into anather, aubich is obſcure and dif- 
ficult to be | underſtood : The increaſe motion by im: 
pulſe, which is obſerved to happen, is yet harder to be 
underſtood : there is ſcarce any thing, which does not: 
afford entertainment. 927 


5. If a whole ſentenee, or the clauſe of a-ſentence;. 
be the antecedent, then the word thing, or ſome equi- 
valent term, will be always implied after the relative, 
though it may not be expreſſed :- this is obvious from 
the foregoing examples, and will appear from the fol- 
lowing ; He ſpake many things about his * pre- 
varication. before the commiſſioners, which. {matter J* 
was never cleared up: then I beat my tabor, at ie 
(thing) they pricked their ears. | 1 


6. If one or more ſubſtantives come between the- 
antecedent and the relative, then the antecedent ſhould 
be repeated after the relative, for the ſake of perſpi- 
cuity; thus, for the hope of the promi/e.made of. God unto- 
our fathers, uato apbich promiſe our twelve tribes, &c. 
—then ſaid he, lo! I come, to do thy avill;: O God! 
by the which will we are ſanctiſied. The mind, in 
ſuch a reference of its _ makes a tacit /appoſition.of, 

3 their, 
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their nn to that thing; ich eee, as 1 
nee be ar falle,. enominstes., 1 


10 fl. 4 
If the antecedent be im lied ; in — 
7 5 then it ought 70 be . after the — 
avhich repetiti on 18 ſometimes of great uſe, both for the 
ſake of perſpicuity and emp ;—unto. which pro- 
iſe, our twelve tribes, ſerving God night and day, 
hope to: come ; for TI e 
am accuſed of the Jews. 


8. Sometimes, when more 1 than one, or a 
whole ſentence, are the antecedent, the general idea of 
the -different clauſes, or ſentence, ought to be ex- 

preſſed, and placed after the relative, in ſome one 

ingle term ; thus, be was always upon the watch, for 
every favourable opportunity, complaiſant. at every in- 
terview, and free and unaffected in little offices of kind- 
neſs, which condu# ſecured him ſacceſs ; I am very apt 
to think, that the . ideas produced by any object 
in different men's min $, are moſt commonly very near 
and undiſcernibly alike. For which ops J think, 
there might be many reaſons offered. 


9. hat is ſometimes. uſed in a peculiar Gale, as 
Ek both the antecedent that, or thing, and alſo 
the relative which ; ſo that it is equally governed both 
by the preceding and following verb; thus, men may 
impoſe upon themſelves, what they pleaſe ; that, which 
they pleaſe; he does not love jollity, and aubat they 
call good neighbourhood, | 


10. The indefinites, RT! and 3 are 
* uſed in the ſame manner: he was of fuch a temper, 

that he would hate wwhomfarver the other loved; Ar 
have done unto him whatſoever they liked, 


11. What, Gactades both the antecedent * abs 
tive, even though their caſes be different ; ſo that the 
fame term ma be the objective caſe to one verb, and 
nominative caſe to another: be allowed them wit aba 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient to bear their expences ;—talents, that are 
proper to enforce what has been penned by "greater 
maſters ;j—to /ef forth wha! ſeems to have been the general 
intention of nature. Bt i bas 
12. M bat, may be governed by a foregoing pre 

ſition, while yet it is either the nominative or Obicfiive 
caſe to ſome verb, that comes after it: but prying inte 
awhat was of more conſequence; their arts of peace aud 
war; by what I underſtand, they were botk wrong. 


13. What, as an objective caſe to two different verbs, 
may yet be placed before both the verbs ; thus, 
| dd — - Hap thou art not, 5 2 2 
For what tho ha/# not, ſtill thou rav to ger; 
And «v4hat thou haſt forget. . 
That is, thou ftriv*ſ| to get aubat thou haſt, &c. 


14. The indefinite and diſtributive terms; 'wwhoever, 
whoſoever, whatever, whatſoever, always refer to 
ſome perſonal pronoun, or to one or other of theſe 
definitive terms, this, that, ſame, it: whoſoever will, 
let him take of the water of life freely; whatſoever 
things are true, what/cever things are juſt,” think on 
theſe things; <vharſeever a man ſoweth, ar ſhalt he 
alſo reap; whoſoever thall humble himſelf as this little 
child, the ſame is greateſt in the kingdom of heaven; 
whatſoever thou ſhalt aſk of me, I will give it thee. | 


15. But the pronoun in the third perſon, and theſe 
definitive terms, this, that, ſame, and it, are often 
omitted by an ellipſis frequent with our beſt writers: 
whoever robs a woman of her reputation, h x 
defenceleſs creature of all that makes her valuable ; 
whatſoever is aſſeſſed upon the general, 7s levied upon 
individuals; auhoewver reads Plato's diſcourſe upon 
prayer, will, I believe —; whoſoever committeth- fin, 

ii the ſervant of ſin. The following paſſage ſeems to 
loſe much of itz force, as =o as ſome of its * 
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by this ellipſis: vubeſorwer liveth, and believeth in me, 
ſhall never die; who/cever liveth, and believeth in me, 
be ſhall never die. But the ellipſis is often allowable 


Of the AGREEMENT and GOVERNMENT of REL a- 
TIVES, INTERROGATIVES, and certain DIsTRI- 
BUTIVES. 488 | 


1. The reletive agreeth with its antecedent, in num- 
ber, in perſon, and in gender : TOE * 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, #hat dof prefer, 
— ——— tze upright heart and Pure. 


Even thou, who art both fair and chaſte; he is the wiſe 
man, who regulates his conduct with prudence and 
juſtice; ye do great, though perhaps, not honoured 
ſervice, wwho maintain the cauſe of truth and virtue; 
they are the perſons, who extol the things, which they 
never prattiſe; what can I do, who am a poor helpleſs 
woman. In the following is an ellipſis' of the ante- 
cedent : | | 
391 b 


To help who nr, to forward Ys excel, ? 
This, all, who know me, know; who love me, tell. 


2. If there be no nominative caſe between the relative 
and the verb, the relative ſhall be the nominative caſe 
to the verb: no people is ever well defended, but thoſe 
who fight for themfelves; all men, good and bad, 
favour that ftate of things which favours them; the 
effects of liberty were obvious in the Samnites, which 
though confined to a very ſmall ſpot, .made a much 
greater reſiſtance than Numidia, Egypt, Macedon, and 
all Aha. 4 | 


3. Some» 
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3. Sometimes another verb, with its nominative caſe, 
will come between the relative and that verb, to which 
the relative is nominative caſe; yet the agreement be- 
tween the relative and its r verb will be evident; 
thus, it was faid, that bo le, who, whilſt they 
fought for their own intereſt, had been invincible, being 
enſlaved, were grown ſordid and baſe, 


4. A relative in the genitive caſe is always governed 
by the word that comes next after it. See No. 12, of 
the pronoun. | r 

5. If there be a nominative caſe” between the rela- 
tive and the verb, the relative will, for the moſt part, 
be in the objective caſe, governed by the verb: they 
were obliged to beg affiſtance from the barbarians, 
whom they ſcorned and hated; where an hundred- 
clowns govern a barbarous rock, that no man invades; 
the power <vhich the prince poſſeſſes. 


6. Every relative, or interrogative, and certain 
diftributives and indefinites, if governed in the objec- 
tive caſe by a verb, always ſtand, net only before the 
verb, which governs them, but alſo before the nomina- 
tive caſe of that verb: awhom no man hath ſeen, or 
can fee, AIC 6 xl fot © - i 20 


Whom the grand foe, with ſcornful eye aſkance, | 
Thus anfwered; - o S n 4 


Which of theſe wilt thou take to thyſelf? abbenber of 
the twain ſhall I ſend? whatſoever ye do in word or 
deed; avhom/cever, when the multitude is drawti out, 
I ſhall find ſuitable to the purpoſe, bim will I engage. 


7. If one, or more partici ſhould agree with the 
relative, it will carry — 22 it, and the whole, 
for the moſt part, will be placed both before the verb 
and its nominative caſe; thus, aubam unjuſtly /eized,. 
and unlawfully condemned, ye have wickedly ſlain; 
whom laden with honours, which he never —_ 

3 


3 
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and enriched with the ſpoils of the country; which he 
had ruined, a corrupt legiſlature exalted to high emi- 
nence, and afterwards diſmiſſed without a frown. 

8. Sometimes an adjeQive, or participle, coming 
after the nominative caſe and its verb, ſhall yet agree 
with che preceding relative; thus 4 

Wonder not then, what God for you ſaw good, 
If I refuſe not. ak "on F163. „ e190 
Whom I left, cooling of the air with ſighs. 


When I faw much agitated, and addreſſing the houſe 
with great vehemence. : 6 hilly 


OnsERvATIONS en the UsE of NEUTER and 
PAssIVE VERBS. Wal, 


* 


Men of great learning, and real taſte, ſometimes 
differ in their opinions, both concerning the neuter 
verb (as it is called), and concerning ſome idioms, 
which ariſe from the uſe of this verb, in our language. 
It is very difficult to lay down any rules for thoſe forms 
of ſpeech about which approved writers, and the moſt 
accurate ſpeakers, are not agreed; and yet ſuch forms 
of ſpeech muſt not be omitted in a work of this kind; 
on this occaſion, therefore, obſervations are preferred 
to rules. a4 OS : thr wa 8 8 
1. By neuter verbs; fuch verbs are here meant, as 
denote geſture, poſition,' fates or condition of men, or 
other animals; as, he walks, he bows, he fits, he 
Hundt, he laughs, he rejoices, he mourns; which verbs 
do not require after them, any ſubſtantive, or pronoun, 
to make the ſenſe complete, and for this reaſon they 
may be called verbs intranſiti ue, becauſe their meaning 
does not paſs over to other terms, like that of tranſitive 
verbs; although many of them denote action, in the 
With - | 4 higheit 
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talk, to ubiut. Wenne! LH if * . 
noi joerg | FEISS * 
2. There are many tranſitive verbs, in the Engliſh 
language, Which are very often uſed. alſo, in an ab- 
ſolute ſenſe, that is, as neuter verbs, whoſe meaning 
does not paſs over to other terms: I am not mad, moſt 
noble Feſtus, but peat the words of truth and ſober- 
neſs; for the king 4nowe/h of theſe things, before 
whom alſo 7 /peak freely; and when he had thus — 
the king roſe up: the verb, to a#, is itſelf m 
frequently uſed as a neuter verb; the. firſt cauſe is that 
which a&s of itſelf. Some maintain, that ſecond cauſes 


ad by their matter, figure, and motion. 


3- Although neuter verbs neither require, nor admit 
after them an objective caſe, yet they have a reference 
to place, to other perſons, or things, and circum+ 
ſtances ; which relation, if expreſfed, is always ex- 
preſſed by a prepoſition, and its attcadant caſe; and 
the prepoſition will be placed the very next term after 
moſt of thoſe neuter verbs, which either denote. or in- 
timate the paſſions; ſuch as, to laugb, to rejoice, ta 
grieve, 10 wait, to hope hence it is, that ſuch verbs 
will rarely, if ever, allow after them a prepoſition in 
an adverbial ſenſe ; becauſe, wherever two prepoſitions 
occur together, the one in an adverbial ſenſe, the other 
as governing its own caſe, that in the adverbial ſenſe 
is always placed firſt; but the prepoſition immediately 
following ſuch verbs, as intimate the paſſions, is a 
propriated to the above mentioned relation ; thus, he | 
laughed at —what ? The anſwer will be governed by the 

jon; and the verb, as a neuter verb, will be 
left without regimen: he rejoiced at - what? or, in 
what? The anſwer muſt be governed in the ſame manner 


4. But ſuch neuter verbs, as denote motion | or 
geſture, will readily admit after them two prepoſitions ; 
the firſt, in an adverbial ſenſe ; the latter, as govern- 
ing its own caſe; thus, ſtand , en thy feet; go wr + 10 
4 * 


7 
* 
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thy brethren; he ran vp, io the top of the nll ; get ap, 

from your ſeat. Hence it can be no proof, that w verb 
is not a neuter verb, becauſe it admits à prepoſition 
immediately after it; for this we fee is frequent aſier 

neuter verbs of every claſs, without giving to them any 


5. Neuter verbs are as fall and complete 2 
ticiples, as tranſitive verbs. Now the participle of the 
paſt tenſe, of all verbs whatever that have it, is, 
without exception, paſſive; and, joined with the verb - 
#0. bez gives us all our paſſive verbs. The uſe of- a 
verb, therefore, in the paſſive ſorm, can be no valid 
proof that it is not a neuter verb, when found in the 
active form; fince neuter verbs, by means of their par- 
ticiple of the paſt tenſe, as eaſily and as naturally 
aſſume the paſſive form, as other verbs: Hence it is, 
that we fo frequently meet with neuter verbs in the 
paſſive form ; thus, we <vere no ſooner come to the tem- 
ple; we were now arrived at Spring Gardens; when 
Agrippa was come, and avas entered into the place of 
hearing; and we were fallen to the earth; they are 
men # be wondered a. +1 = 


— Fart in her rich att, 
Conſummate; lovely ſmiled; air, water, earth; 
By fowl, fiſh, bealt, ab flown, was favunt, was 


wall's, 
With many others of the like kind. 


6. But though ſuch neuter verbs, as intimate the 
paſſions, for the reaſon already mentioned, do not eaſily 
admit after them prepoſitions in an adyerbial ſenſe, 
yet they readily admit after them adverbs: he langbel 
beartily ar that ridiculous adventure; he ſpeaks freely ; 

© and as they take adverbs, when in the active form, ſo 
will they like all other verbs, when in the paſſive form. 
Here two things muſt be obſerved ; firſt, when verbs are 


in the paſſive „the agent and object change — 
15 anc 
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and the verb will allow after it a prepoſition with the 
caſe of the gator doer: and next, when-neuter verbs 
are uſed in the paſſive form, the agent and object. are 
ſeparated, Which was not the caſe before - hence it is, 
that each is put into a new ſituation, and the reference 
of each becomes different from what it was, in their 
former ſtate, The ſame verb, Which, in its active 
form, would not allow the prepoſition after it in an 
adverbial ſenſe, will now, in its paſſive form, admit 
that very prepoſition in an adverbial ſenſe, becauſe the 
former reaſon no longer ſubkfts ; and it will alſo admit 
a real prepoſition before the caſe of the agent, or doer 

thus, “ be laughed at all his acquaintance which re- 
ceived that opinion,” Put the verb into the paſſive 
form, and he, the agent, will be ſ from laughter, 
the object implied in the verb; each will be put into a 
new fituation, and the reference of each will be dif- 
ferent from what it was before: he was laughed at, by 
all his acquaintance z the thing was every where {poker 
againſt; wouldeſt thou be en for, to the king; the 
event was hoped fur, by all good men. 


7. Now we muſt either wholly reject the practice of 
joining the paſt participle of neuter. verbs, with the 
verb 1 be, or elfe allow rhe above phraſes to be genuine 
Engliſh idioms, and ſuch as naturally ariſe the 
peculiar ſtructure of our e; ſince no violence is 
done to any eſtabliſhed rule or cuſlom in their forma- 
tion; nay, perhaps, their frequency gives them as 
great a right to be received, on the ground of cuſtom, 
as any of thoſe forms of ſpeech, that are readily al- 
lowed on the principle of general uſe. 44S 


8. If it ſhould be objected, that the reaſoning here- 
cffered, proves the verbs mentioned mot ts be really: 


neuter verbs: it muſt then be anſwered, that our lan- 
e. no neuter verbs, in the ſenſe of the objector ; 

nce we neither have any neutey verbs, which will not 
be immediately followed by a prepoſition not even the 
verb to be, excepted, nor any participles of the paſt: 
tenſe, which may not be joined with the different tenſes. 


9. If 


of the verb to be. 
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x 9: If any one ſhould ſtill chooſe te aſſert, that the 
inſtances here given, are inftances/ of the uſe. of the 
neuter participle which ought not to be allowed, the 
Writer will by no meant preſume either to reſiſt or 
cenſure, intending no more than to ſtate the facts, 
frequent” among our ' beſt writers, juſt as they are, to- 
. gether with the apparent reaſons of thoſe facts; and to 
point out the conſequences of rejecting the practice here 
noticed. He therefore begs leave to add, that if we 
reject the above uſes of the neuter participle, we not 
villy very much affect the ſtyle of our beſt writers, but 
we muſt alſo reject a great number of other 1dioms, 
which naturally ariſe from this uſe of the neuter parti- 
ciple*#. Whether ſuch conduct would be a real im- 
ovement, or # diminution of our language, the 
ed public muſt determine, with whom is the un- 
doubted right of deciſion. | | 


10. If it ſhould be ſaid, that ſome of the inſtances, 
here given, are allowable, but that others are not ſo; 
it will then be aſked, Where ſhalt we draw the line? If 
any one allow the uſe of this idiom, be was laughed 
at by his acquaintance; — Why may not another be in- 
dulged with the uſe of this phraſe, it is every where 
Holen again. —If this idiom be admitted, we were 
no ſooner come to the temple ;”—why not this alſo, 
„J am fallen;*—or, when we were fallen to the 
earth; and why may not Milton's phraſeology be 
'good paetic language, when he ſays, air, water, earth, 
by fowl, fiſh, beaſt, was flown, was bum, ava avalked 
frequent. It does not appear that any ſufficient reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why we ſhould rejet ſome, and re- 
ceive others, of theſe inſtances, But every writer 
has an undoubted right to be the maſter of his own 


Kyle. | 
Engliſh grammarians ſay very little concerning the 
infiniuve mode, notwithſtanding, in our language, it 


4 See No, 12, and 13. of Prepoſitions. 
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is more various, and Perhaps more nin its Nets 
— =P of the other modes. 


19260 is often the gn. of a an  infinitive-mode after = 
verb rp as, 


What wonder then, if I delight 0 high 15732 
Her dictates from thy mouth? TEE 


2. If two, or more infinitives,. follow; one another, 
the ſign to, being placed before the firſt infinitive, may 
be omitted before the reſt : he endeavoured to waſh of 
fin, and fi theas for holy works. 


If it may land bin more in ſtead 7 * 
Say and unſay, feign, flatter, or abjure. * 


3. But, although two or more infinitives follow © one 
another, the ſign to may be elegantly repeated for the 
ſake of emphaſis : I ſhould ſcorn te provide: e fon a future 
retreat, or % 4eep terms with a man, who preſerves no 
meaſures with the public. we 14h 4 rr i 6h . 


4. Certain perſonal verbs, ſuch as, did, dart, hear, 
feel, make, need, fee, and others, have the infinitive 
mode after them, without the ſign to, nor can it be ad- 
mg after theſe verbs without inaccuraey. we 


Soon ſhall 60 cur tings; our joy, nue; * 
Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ng | 
Such notes, as warbled-to the ſtring 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, + 
And made hell grant what love did ſeek— 


He /aw a greater ſun appear. ; 


— 


5. The end or deſign, for which any thing is made, 
for which any action is done, or for which any par- 
ticular conduct is purſued, may be expreſſed with the 
ſign 1 in the infinitive mode; and, perhaps, there is 
no uſe of the infinitive mode more frequent than this ; 


% ——— —— not 
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— nOOR 
But — where wiſdom bears comma 
God, when he gave me ſtrength 7 ſhew withal. 

£% "How-flight the gift was, dave ie n Hair. ad 
* Unhappy man ! without a client #- Auster, * 2 
friend te ce you: Which inſtances may be thus 
reſolved; not made that it ſhould rule, but one it 
mould ſubſerve, &c. that he might ew withal, 

in theſe caſes the infinitive mode is more forcible 264 
elegant: God utter bis fon. into the wars to con- 


1. # i 


6.. An infinitive N with the FA {> bike, 1. 
. denote the end for which ſomething 'is —_— Wd be 
uſed after any other inſinitive mode. 


33 : 


a ———————who all f ; | 
it Ried, aud in the confecrated ſtrean, 
' " Pretends 20 waſh off fin, . 
04:44 N e een 
li honour as their a. 


„ The with 6, be, in the erung pub unde, will 
02 The wad ce —.— denoting 2 future 
event ; that is, either ſomething whick i ro be, or 
fomething which was to have been; I am to bebold my- 
ſelf the cauſe of I am 16 be vifited by ſtealth ; he is 0 
tranſa? the buſineſs ; they were to have been” ſet at li- 
berty ; ſhe was to have ſailed three weeks - before that 
period ; err gpae whe eauie, 


"Ffv43 991 


- Participley, both of the preſent and- paſt tenſs,. 
admit after them an infinitive mode; although the ſub- 
ſtantive, or pronoun, with which the- participles agree, 
be not expreſſed till after both the — and its 
Tofinitive mode is expreſſed; as, willing 10, ſapport the 
Juſt meaſures of government, but determined 10 ober u 
the conduct of the miniſter with ſuſpicion ; ; bs would 
_ the 1 of faction. : 


* Al- 
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9. Although the participle of the preſent tenſe occur 
in the form of a gernnd, „Fet it may govern an infinitive 
mode: he would be as little capable of bargaining with 
the miniſter for places, as,of e mix" If in 
the intrigues of oppoſition. 


[The tte ane gn ery fie con 
adjectives, denoting ſome. quality, property, endowment, 
z W hich berld de conrary is 
theſe A M en ' "49 
So Abe and ſo * to be EE PLE, 


Proudly fecure, yet liable to fall, 
By weakeſt ſubtleties. | 


| I made him juſt * abt, * 
een to have Food, though free to. fall, © 


— 


| Aud in event, 
Know wherher 1 be kdl, ro\fubdue 
Thy rebels—————— wroth to fer: 
—in which you-have thought it advijeablr 75 Aan . 
your royal maſter. * 


11. The :abaiire mode will naturally follow certain 
Wage ge . ee the vetbal . 8 


7 


. li bene 60 round this diode a. card, | 
Or range in th? alt — . 4 


What can be then leſs in me than dere 

To ſer thee, and approach thee, whom, REO 

Declar'd the ſon of God, to hear; attent 
Thy wiſdom, and Gebold thy godlike deeds? 


1 
1480 


He was not of a temper to relinguiſh power... 


12. The infinitive mode may be e king 
of verbal ſubſtantive; as a ſubſtantive, "in, being 
nominative caſe to ſome verb E and * as 57 


ow 


taining its verbal nature at ſame time, 
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zoverning ſome objective caſe of a noun, which ſtands 
fore the verb, to which the infinitive-mode-is nomina- 


tive caſe,” or by requiring; after it, ſueh pr 
and forms" of caſes,” as its verb wſually requires: 56 
alienate even our own rights, abu H A crime much 
more enormous than ſuicide. — The event ſhews us, 
that rv depurt in the minuteſt article, om the #icety and 
ſtrictneſs of punctilio, #s as dangerous to national ho- 
tour, as to female virtue. So that, 7e glorify bim in all 
things, #5: to do nothing whereby the name of God may 
be blaſphemed. ee 7.24.45 -5 WAS, eee 


— more in this place 
To utter is not ſaſe..— 


Ha vs) ö 


1 * 


x3. The infivitive mode is ſometimes uſed in an 
abſolute ſenſe, independently of other terms: how 
many noble arguments St. Paul has raiſed ; 70 give a 
ſingle example in each kind; but 7 bring the matter to 
a point; and now, to reflect a little upon ourſelves; 6 
ſpeak the truth, we are by no means faultleſe. 


Of Tim, Disrance, ExTant, Cmcuurz- 
' ,RENCE, HEIGHT, WEIGHT, the MEASURE of 
EXTENT, and certain numeral, TERM of. 
V ALUE. | | * ; 1 areas (N31 


1. Any verb wil admit, either after or before it, 
continued periods of time: he tarried twelve days; 
Moſes was hidden three months; forty years ſuffered 
he their manners; twenty years have I been with thee ; 
I ſerved thee fourteen years; he came into Greece, 
and there abode three months ; ſhe flept twelve hours. 


. When, a particular period, or period of time, is 
xcified, in which any thing happened, or was done, 
hen a prepoſition is uſed ; thas, on Monday laſt was 
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ſen,z, we failed from Jag av and came to Troas, is 
five days when neither Q nor ſtars, for mam days, 
appeared ; 4. mid day, O king, I ſaw a light from 
heaven, above the brightneſs of the ſun; in the day, 
the drought. conſumed. me, and the froſt by nigbt. 


3. If, after a certain portion of time, any future 
— is to happen, then time will be expreſſed by a 
ptepoſition; in three days, I will raiſe it up again; it 
ſhall be redeemable after nine years ; ye ſhall declare it 
within ſeven days; in fix months the work will be com- 
pleted. | | oo 


4. The time between different events, ſucceeding 
one another, will, in narration, be expreſſed by a pre- 
poſition: and after certain days, Felix came avith his 
wiſe Druſilla, and ſent for Paul; but after tauo yearss 
Porcius Feſtus came into Felix' room; the treaty was 
ſigned; an the ninth of May, and in four months, almolt 
every article was; violated ; after tarrying three; days 
with the Duke, we proceeded, and in four days, we 
finiſhed our journey. ade 7; 14a ibs 


5. If an, ordinal, that is, if ſuch terms as fit, 
ſecoud, fifth, tenth, &c. be joined with a term of time, 
then a prepoſition will, for the moſt part, be uſed; as, 
on the fiftb of November, a cruel plot was defeated ; in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cæſar; on the 
twenty. faurth of July. ART hs 
6. The time between any paſt event, and the preſent 
moment, will be expreſſed without a prepoſition: h 
has been dead twenty years ; this book has been — 
two hundred years; it has been built three hundred years ; 
I law him in Venice ten years ago hot, 
7. Here, let it be: obſerved, that the prepoſition in, 
or oz, before terms of time, and more eſpecially before 
#4inals, is often underſtood ;; as, ibis day, is ſalvation 
come to thine houſe; and the. next day, they departed ; 


and the day. following, we came to Cæſarea; I put 
en Wk U ö . | op 
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op the , aight- at Nonancourt, and the ſecond at 
; un. b * N 8 | 


8. The verb, 70 be, will, at any time, admit after it 
numeral terms, and an adjective agreeing with the 
mnominative taſe to the verb; which adjective will denote 
_. diftance, extent, circumference, or height; thus, York 
is near two Bundred miles diſtant from London; but 
Find/or not above twenty-four ; the plain is fixtzey 
miles long; the Ball is twenty feet round; the green is 
bauen y feet broad ; the uprights being nine cubits bigh ; 
the Pitts wall was eight feet thick, and twelve high. © 


9. Any ſubſtantive may alſo be followed by nameral 
terms, and an adjective agreeing with it, in the man- 
ner of the foregoing rule; thus, in Hoy, one of the 
Orkney iſlands, there is a fone, called the dwarf ſtone, 
 thirty-fix feet long, eighteen broad, and nine thick ; it has 
an entrance, on one fide, about zwwo feet ſquare: at 
Wilton-houſe, there is a celebrated family piece, wenig 
Feet long, and'ewelve high; a building fixty-three feet in 


10. The verb, 20 be, will be followed, by a numeral 

adjective and its ſubſtantive, according to that rule, 
by which it has the fame caſe after- it, as before it; 
thus, the Jengrh of St. Paul's, from eaſt to weſt, % 
Foe bundred fret; its breadth, including the north and 
ſouth porticos, is three hundred and eleven feet ; and its 
height, from the ground to the top of the croſs, in 
three hundred and forty-four fret; he was twenty flone 


„ 
11. Verbs of aſcending, defcending, and proceed- 
| Ing, and the verbs, to eveigh, o meaſure, to 'caft, 


will admit, after them, ſubſtadtives denoting extent 

and quantity, with numeral adjectives; as, which 
Having paſſed, we aſcend thirty;ffve yards; he went 
own two hundred yards ; he let down eight hundred and 
eighty-four yards' of line; we deſtend three hundred 
fass; be wen fixty furlonge in two days ; they arched 
* | a thouſand 


%% 5 
- 


- 
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à thouſand miles; the tenor of which aug, fiftyenine' 
hundred weight ; the great bell weighs five tons; Ed- 
mund Mallone, without ſhoes, Fat) e. feven feet ſeven 
inches. in height; the, ball | arga/ures tauenty yards in 
length, ten neigh, and as many in, breadth.z he 
meaſured off fixty-three. yards of filk ; they meaſured a 
hundred and eighty . acres, of the land laſt week; 
the cathedral of Saliſbury . cawuenty-/ix... thou an 
pounds, à large ſum for thoſe times; the ch urs t 
him zbree hundred pounds. to theſe examples muſt le 
added the adjective worth ;. the drug is evarth fifteen- 
ſhillings an ounce z, che land is worth ond thouſand. 


pounds, 
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& 2 eie ain ji W iin e 
1. The participle of, the preſent tenſe denotes, the 
continuance f the action, paſſion, energy, or ſtate, 
expreſſed by the verb; and governs other words, juſt 
in the ſame manner, as its verb doth; or is followed 
by ſuch terms, as uſually. follow its verb thus, /miting: 
the ground with his rod; loving bis country, and ſeeting 
its qvelfare;,, flanding with his hand ſtretehed out 7 
running along the, plain ;- he bleſſed both his. ſons, lan- 
ing upon the top of his ſtaff. 54 „nn 
g an M e d een enn 
2. This participle, after various prepoſſtione, ſuck | 
as, of, in, with, through, for,» from. Gn &. couſti- 
tutes the Engliſh gerund, it it may be ſo called, and 
in this uſe of it, retains the ſame government Which 
belongs to its verb; he was deſirous of Heekirg to the 
ſenate, but was defeated. in attempting to corrupt the 
minds of virtuous men; and thus was he, prevented: >. 
from ſaying, that he found perſons there like himdelfs 
he was indeed far from reflecting on one truth; I lo 
that zeal, which ſhews itſelf for  advas morality, 
and promoting the happineſs of mankind; I remember 
upon talking with a 1 | 


3. This 


oy 
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3. This participle, when the article is ſet before it, 

becomes a ſubſtantive, denoting the action, ſtate, or 
event, implied in its verb; and, for the moſt part, in- 
timates the continuance of the ſtate or action men- 
' tioned, and expreſſes. the progreſs of an event; it has, 
in this uſe of it, no other government than what be- 
longs to all ſubſtantives, without exception: the draw- 
ings of gardens ; the riſing of this great aſſembly ; the 
writing or ſpeaking of falſehoods are alike diſgraceful. 


4. If, as the governing ſubſtantive, it be placed after 
a pronoun in the poſſeſſive cafe, then, like all other 
ſubftantives; in the ſame ſituation, it has no article 
before it; thus, his bounding over the walls of paradiſe ; 
Bis fitting in the ſhape of a cormorant ; his alighting 
among the herd of animals; the General's Ne.” vi of 
that regiment was not approved; upon Pyrrhui's 
 threatning afterwards to leave her. * 


5. Both with and without the article, like all other 
ſubſtantives, it is governed by verbs and prepoſitions; 
he admired the turning of her head, and the waving of 
her hand; how ſhould he improve, who di/likes read- 
ing; he laid much ſtreſs apon the writing ; it was ſome- 
thing between running and walking. 


6. The participle being, frequently becomes a ſub- 

ſtantive: ibe being, which God created, he has a right 

to govern ; God is the fountain of being; Adam urges 

the impoſſibility of his being happy; providence kindly 
Provides for this being. K ; 


7. There is another uſe of this participle, after the 
verb, .7o be, in a neutral ſenſe, entirely idiomatic, yet, 
conſiſtent with the foregaing roles, denoting the ſlate 

of a thing, or the progreſs of an event; thus, the 
houſe is building; the church 7s repairing ; the lottery 
i drawing ; the dividends are paying; a chain of cutters 
and floops ig now appointing from Dover to the Scilly 
Hands; the ſhip i now cruizing in the Bay of Biſcay: 


., 
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8. The particle a, in familiar diſcourſe, is ſet before 
many participles of the preſent tenſe, inſtead of a pre- 
poſition ; thus, they are gone & walking ; he is gone 4 
ſhooting ; he is à coming ; the lot is a going; I go @ 
fiſhing ; they went @ Hunting; he ſet it a running for 
twelve days; he thinks full ſurely his greatneſs is @ 


ripening. ha | 


9. All participles of the paſt tenſe, taken alone; are 

aſſive: loved to exceſs, and gratified as far as poſ- 
ſible, in his deſires, he ſoon became equally fickle and 
inſolent. | ; 


10. If the auxiliary term having, be ſet before 
participles of this tenſe, then they become active; as, 
having proved the ſtrength of his affection, and 4nown 
his great' integrity, he uſed all means to fecure his 
intereſt, - | 1 | 


11. Though all regular participles of the paſt tenſe, 
are the very ſame terms with their verbs of that tenſe, 
yet there is neither obſcarity nor confuſion in their aſe. 
The verb, being always connected with either- a ſub» 
ſtantive, or a pronoun, or a relative, as its nominative 
caſe, is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the participle, whether 
active or paſſive: the participle active being made 
ſuch, by its connection with the auxiliary term Having, 
is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the participle paſſive; 
and if this participle be joined with any perſon, or 
tenſe, of the verb zo be, it 75 then 4nown to conſtitute 
the verb paſſive; as, am loved, is loved, was lowed,” wilt 
ze loved. The following example contains all its 
different uſes : | 


* Harpax refu/ed* to hear their prayer, notwith- 
ſtanding they pleaded juſtice, and their undoubted 
rights, and requeſted an audience with humility and 
fe:vour ; having tried“ every argument, and w/ed * alt 
means, they retired * with reluctance and grief; al- 
though appreſſed and infulted *, yet they till continue 
their affection for thoſe, whom they had long been ar- 

n cuſtamea 
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cuſtomed to love and admire. But when violence 
- evas, at length, added to ſcorn, they changed their 
ſubmiſſive ſtyle for the language of indignation and 
rage, and prepared for their own defence. 


The principal words in the foregoing paſſage are 
numbered, that the different uſes of the participle may 
be diſtinctly marked and underſtood, No. 1. Denotes 
the paſt tenſe of the verb: 2. The participle active: 
3. The participle paſſive: 4. The participle as a part 
of the paſſive verb. On a thorough knowledge and 
dexterous uſe of this participle, not only the clearneſs 
. and elegance, but alſo the force and energy of a ſtyle, 
very much depend. The ſame may alſo be ſaid of the 
8 of the preſent tenſe. 


112. The participle of the paſt tenſe is very often 
uſed as an adjective, for which thing, (ſee Adjec- 
tives, ſect. 1.); and it is alſo ſometimes turned 
into a ſubſtantive by means of the article : it becomes 
the conquered to act with caution ; the deceived, and the 
deceiver are his; the vanguiſbæd may ſubdue the con- 
querors, without the uſe of arms. | 


13. The participle being, and any participle of the 
paſt tenſe united, will, together, conſtitute a kind of 
verbal ſubſtantive, purely idiomatic: e being heard 
by all the company; zhe being excited by virtuous mo- 
uves; I was pleaſed with his being received at St, 
James's; his anſwer, upon his being diſcovered, and 
demanded to give an account of himſelf, is canform- 
able to the pride of his character. 


 PREPOSI- 
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 PREPOSITIONS/ 


t. All prepoſitions, as ſuch, in the Engliſh tongue, 
govern an objective caſe : ſhe is a: home ; he walks on 
the ground; they went through the field ; he gave the 
writings to me; by him I delivered them again. 


2. If the attendant caſe of any prepoſition govern a 
pronoun, or another ſubſtantive in the poſſeſſive cale, 
then that prepoſition ſhall ſtand before the poſſeſſive 
caſe, as well. as before its own ſubſtantive ; the vege- 
table world is deſcribed in this day's wert; he fell or 
Paul's neck. | | 9 


; 224. ad Zo his hand, 4 
He took the golden compaſſes, prepar d 
1n God's eternal flore, — 2 


F irſt, in his eaſt, the glorious lamp was ſeen. 


- was done neither for the king's, nor their beneftr 
one. 


3. If the relative be governed in the poſſeſſive caſe 
by the ſubſtantive, which the prepoſition belongs to, 
then alſo the prepoſition commonly ſtands before 
both; as, Ey whoſe care we live, through whoſe good- 
neſs . are preſerved ; with whoſe bounty we are 
enri , x | 


4. Any verb paſſive, or, participle paſſive, will ad- 
mit after them a prepoſition with its attendant caſe ; 
they were divided among themſelves ; different parties 
avere occupied about religious diſputes 3 and puniſhments 
were denounced againſt heretics ; changed into à garden 
by an Afiatic pomp, and crotuded with villas, now 


G 3 deſerted 
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deſerted 5 their voluptuous owners, this once fertile 
country is unable to maintain itſelf, 


The prepoſition, with its attendant caſe, may be 

1 aced either before the nominative caſe and its verb, or 
een the nominative caſe and its verb, or after the 
nominative caſe and its verb: in haſte, he thus began; 
he ho. in . began; he thus began, in haſte; 


| 7 hey, on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the — | 
T. ſtemming nightly toward the pole. 


Alſo between the auxiliary fign of the verb, and 
the verb itſelf, 


— And twilight grey 
Had, in her fober livery, all things clad. 


Between the verb and its objective caſe; they Sets on, 
in ſilence, their whole force: and between the verb 
and the infinitive mode; they av d, by ** or by 
ſurpriſe, to win the mount of God. 


. 6. When the prepoſition, with its 0 caſe, is 
placed before the nominative caſe, and its verb, then 
the verb may ſometimes be elegantly placed before its 
nominative caſe, 


About them, friking play's al beats of the earth 


Or the ſign of the verb before its aodinghive; ; 2s, by 
no means 4% they eſtimate other things with equal 
Judgment. For examples; Tee No. 15. of the verb with. 
its nominative caſe. 


*  », Often in haſty 8 — * ſublime com- 
poſitions, for the ſake of emphaſis, the prepoſition is 
by ntly repeated: the en by 1 by Jpelis, by; 

ure. | 


Io T brough. 
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Through utter, and through middle darkneſs borne, 
Before the ſan, before the heav'ns thou wert. 


8. All neutral verbs of geſture, and many of rhoſe 
which expreſs, or intimate the paſſions, will, for the 
moſt part, be followed by ſome prepoſition, and its 
attendant caſe : each /at on his throne; en his right 
hand food the queen; my ſoul /ongeth, yea, even 
Fainteth for the courts of the Lord; many ſhall rejoice at 
his birth; the people vazited for Zacharias; ho Lafee 
unto them; I very much wonder at the humour of 
parents; he would /augh at what is ridiculous ; I ap- 
peal to Cæſar; beware of covetouſneſs ; he care 


Fer you. | 
Lou mean to bear me, not to bear with me. 1. 
With innumerable other verbs of the like kind. 


9. Many tranſitive verbs are often uſed in the above 
form, with a prepoſition after them: the king knoweth 
of theſe things, Beere whom I pet; he had Heard of 
the affair; they ze/fif5 of me; he ſhall rale of mine; 
for he ſhall receive of mine; they taſted of his bounty : - 
with others. | 


10. After verbs of all kinds, prepoſitions are often 
put in an adverbial ſenſe, with à reference to place, 
poſition, direction, and the manner and extent of an 
action; this is purely idiomatic: to ft down, fall 
down, lie donun; fland up, get up, run up : he laid down 
the book; he reo 1p the receipt; they /ifted wp their 
eyes to heaven; and then walked in; they have given 
over all three, &c. | | a 8 


% 
- 


11. The prepoſition on is frequently uſed in this 
ſenſe, to denote the progreſs and continuance of an 
event, ftate, geſture, or action; now came ſtill evening 
en; ſleep on, bleſt pair; we will 6ring you on your way; 


on; walk on; qurite on. 


G 4 | 12. Moſt 


% 


* 


— 
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12. Moſt of the verbs mentioned in No. g. and 
many others of the like kind, will, in their paſſive 
form, admit, after them, a prepofition in an ad- 
verbial ſenſe; in the characters of thoſe, who are 
looked upon as the greateſt philoſophers; he was 

| pointed at, wherever he came; but ſorrow flouted 
= at, is double death; before ſhe thought zo be pre- 
= Dailed upon. 


13. To participial and verbal ſubſtantives, derived 
| from verbs of the foregoing kinds, prepoſittons are 
| ' often happily and idiomatically added in an adverbial 
| ſenſe, in order to complete their meaning: ſuch 

withered herbs zs theſe are meet for plucking up; 
many various parts go to the making up of one com- 
plette Whole. n F 


| They vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of theſe exactions. —— 


I have aRed, in all the parts of my life, as a leoler 
en; the greateſt pain I can ſuffer is, the being 
talked to; and being flared at. See No. 13. of the. 
participless | * 


14. The ſollowing idioms are worthy of particular 
notice: prepoſitions, in all their different uſes, are 
Frequently ſet at a diſtance from the word which 
they belong to. 1. As an adverbial addition: forth- 
with, ap to the clouds with him 7 few ; in with the 
river /unk, and with it ro/e Satan. (2.) As connected 
with a verb of geſture: for, at your grief, ſee how my 
wretched ſiſter aweeps. (3.) When governing a relative 
or interrogative: he brought the nation into thoſe 
diſtreſſes, which it has, at this time, to contend ævith; 
but «vbat will. not ambition and revenge deſcend to; 
it will be the ſame, <vbom/cever I happen to deal avirh. 

(4-) And alſo, when they govern ſubſtantives : - but 
Juch employment as this I have no mind ; thee and thy 
virtues, here, I ſeize pen; for all the/e things do the 
3 nations 


2 
—— 
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nations of the world ſeek aer; and the times of this 
ignorance God winked at *. Pi 8 


15, From the foregoing idioms, blended and com- 
bined one with another, the two following alſo natu- 
rally ariſe: Firſt, two prepoſitions frequently occur 
together; the one, as an adverbial addition to the 
verb; the other, as governing its own attendant caſe : © - 
He came up to us as we were talking; but they went r 
from us; they mounted ½ from the earth; but they 
fall on without any fear or apprehenſion ; ſhuts himſelf 
up in the pantry; he hurried the nation on into diſtreſs 
and ruin; with ſeveral ribbons ſtuck up and down in 


It. | 

16. Next, two prepoſitions frequently occur together, 
while yet each has its own attendant caſe ſomewhere 
or other in the ſentence :. he brought the nation into 
thoſe difficulties which it has now to contend wth, 
under an oppreſſive weight of taxes; but theſe are 
purſuits avwhich I never was inclined fo at any period 
of my life; wwhomſoever I may meet with in that 


buſineſs. 


17. Sometimes the prepoſition may refer to a rela- 
tive implied in the peculiar uſe of avhar, as including 


» This mode of ending the ſentence, or clauſe, with a prepoſi- 
tion, is an idiom that our language is ſtrongly inclined to; yet it 
ſeems to be ſtudiouſly avoided of late by many reſpectable authors; 
and, indeed, it is cenſured by one of our beſt grammarians. | 
It is ſaid to be a violent tranſpoſition, but, perhaps, untruly ; for 
if we examine this idiom we ſhall find it to be perfectly conſiſtent 
with the greateſt ſimplicity of arrangement. The prepoſition, when 
thus placed, is always uſed to expreſs the relation which the work 
governed bears to the word governing; and i: appears that, to make 
the prepoſition follow the word governing, is mare ſuitable to the 
genius of our language, than to place it next to the word governed, 
It is true that the contrary cuſtom is followed in the learned lan- 
guages; but this can never be urged as a rule in Engl} grammar, ; 
The idiom in queſtion univerſally prevails, even at preſent, in con- 
verſation, and is every where to be found in the writings of our 


beſt authors, 
; G's both 
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| botk the antecedent and relative; thus, They are 
more partial to an affectation of what a perſon is 
growing up to, than of what has been already en- 
joyed: up is an adverbial addition to growing ; to, be- 
longs to the relative hi,, included in the term wvhar ; 
thus, an affectation of that whics a perſon is growing 
1 to: fo that the prepoſition to, in this paſſage, 
has really its attendant caſe included in the term 
what. See No. 9. Of the Obſervations concerning 


Relatives, &c. 


18. The forementioned diſtance between the relative 
and its prepoſition, has. occaſioned a frequent omiſſion 
of the relative; which omiſſion may conſidered 
as idiomatic, ſince the practice is freely indulged 
by all our beſt writers: thus, the ſubject I am now 
going pon; but when 1 find the inſtruments he 

works with are racks; well, he is not here I ſeek 


for. | 


19. The diſtance between the prepoſition and its at- 
tendant caſe, has ocraſioned an improper uſe of the re- 
lative chat, inſtead of which; this circumſtance could 
never happen, if the prepoſition and the term hat were 
but brought together, even in the mind: the knight 
left the money with her, bat he had croſſed her hand 
with ; Quickſet her couſin, that her mother wiſhed her 


20. Sometimes the value of a thing will be expreſſed 
after the prepoſition at. the cartoons of the celebrated 
Raphael are valued at 400,c00 I. ſterling; I fit af ten 
pounds a week; his eſtate was then eſtimated at 30,900 


._ © pounds a year. . 


21. Prepoſitions are often underſtood in the follow- 
ing inſtances: (1.) Before nouns expreſſing time, and 
more eſpecially if ordinals be added. to the noun ; as, 
fi, next, laßt, ninth, &c, See No. 7. Of time, 
diftance, extent, &c. (2.) After an adjective denot- 


ing hkeneſs: not /ike the/e ſteps on heaven's FE : 
| : | | an , 
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and, (3-) After certain verbs, that denote giving or 
acquiring : ſee No. 5˙ Of verbs requiring an objective 
caſe after them. 


The following paſa which is undoubtedly idio- 
matical, is left for the ge bi inveſtigation : 1s there 
a God to favear by, and is there none to believe in, 
none to N to P 


ADVERBS. 


1. Certain adverbs of place; ſuch as, here, where, 
bere, have always a reference, either to one ano- 
ther, or to ſome proper name of a place, or to 
ſome deſcription, or ſentence, equivalent to a proper. 


name. K 
ve knew me once, no mate 


For you, there ſitting where you durſt not ſoar. 


There, where no paſſion, pride, or ſhame, tranſport,. 
Lull'd with the ſweet nepenthe of a ¹rrt. 


My buſineſs in this ſtate, | 


Made me a looker on, here, in Vienna, TEN 
Where I have ſeen n boil and bubble. 


| Out of the ground, up roſe,. 
70. from his lair, the wild beaſt, where he wont, | 
In foreſt wild. — | 


| Here you may find reſt, i in this retired cell. 


2. Exactly in the ſame manner theſe adverbs, 
whether, hither, thither, anſwer to one another, or to 
{ome clauſe of an equivalent meaning. - 7 


1 G 6 Wa Thus 


— 
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— Thus God will deign 

To viſit oft be dwellings of juſt nen, 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe, 
T hither will ſend his winged meſſenger, 


* 


And I heard a great voice from heaven ſaying, Come 
up hither. ; | | 


3. Theſe adverbs alſo, whence, hence, and thence, 
even when they do not relate to place, have yet the 
ſame kind of reference, though they ſeldom occur in 
pairs. In the following paſlage, hence, whence, and 
ihither, occur ſingly, yet each has its proper reference. 


And might, with front ſerene, 
Govern the reſt, f tnouing, and from thence, 

.*- Magnanimous to correſpond with Heaven; | 
But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Deſcends, tbitber, with heart, and voice, and eyes, 
Directed in devotion, to adore | | 
And worſhip God ſupreme, 


4. Theſe two adverbs of time, then and when, 
anſwer one another, either both expreſſed, or the one 
underſtood ; but, for the moſt, part, either one or the 
other is underſtood : hen, Feſtus, when he had con- 
ferred with the council, anſwered ; then do thou fear, 
«vhen the pureſt wine glows in ſpacious gold; or thus, 
auben the pureſt wine glows in ſpacious gold, then do 
thou fear; or thus, do thou fear, avher the pureſt wine 
glows in ſpacious gold: I muſt further add, that though 
the drawings of gardens, &c. are juſtly cenſured in an 
heroic poem, <whex they run out into an unneceſſary 
length; then are they juſtly cenſured, when they run, 

Kc. But there is no occaſion to inſert both, unleſs for 
dhe ſake of emphaſis. 4 ES 


5. Sometimes then will anſwer to /ince, or to other 
terms of time; thus, I confeſs to your Lordſhip, that 
this neither gave me then, nor has given me fince, any 
dillruſt of them; it is inconſifleut to arraign * 

' , | or 


- 
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for being too bold, which, it was then declared, could 


not be too vigorous : when will anſwer to any clauſe 
expreſſing time, in the ſame ſentence ; thus, in the 
early days of the Athenian and. Roman government, 
when the credit of oracles was high. 


6. Adverbs of the comparative degree wil be fol. 
lowed by the conjunction than. | 


You ſeem'd to make the law a'tyrant, 
And rather prov'd the ſliding of your brother 
A merriment, than a vice. | 


Theſe black maſques 3 
Proclaim an en- ſhield beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could, diſplay'd. : 

He will proceed no further than he is authoriſed by 

his inſtructions; they came /coner than they were ex- 

pected. 


- * 


7. The conjunction But, in this conſtruction, is often 
uſed inſtead of han I no ſooner ſaw this venerable man 
in the pulpit, bt I very much approved of my friend's 
choice. „ HD, | 


8. The verb had, in the paſt time, is very often 
uſed in an hypothetical ſenſe, inſtead of would, along 
with the adverb rather, denoting a preference between 
two ſuppofed things, or events; in this conſtruction, 
than muſt follow: I had rather hear them ſcold, than 
ſee them fight; I had rather give my body, than my 
foul ; than, omitted in the following inſtance, ſay, If 
thou hadſt rather hear it from our mouths, or from our 
maſters ? the adverb otherxvi/e, alſo will be followed by 
than : the addition of finite things together, can never 
otherwiſe produce the idea of infinite, han as number 
does. | 


4 Yo Adverby 


— 
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9. Adverbs are placed, either between the verb and 
the ſign of the verb, or between the verb and the in- 
finitive mode; thus, I have ſome where read of an 
eminent perſon ; as I have frequently reflected on my 
| fortune in this particular; the great architect 4i4 
wiſely to conceal; he ſhould certainly never ler his narra- 
ute it, ſo I have al- 


tion fleep; as I can not wholly ref 
ready apologized for it in another place, 


10. Or, if the verb be paſſive, then they are placed 
between the neuter verb zo be, and the paſſive parti- 
ciple: the language of our country is wonderfully 
adapted to a man ſparing of his words; in a review 
of the matter, he <vas agreeably impoſed upon; it is 

at preſent univerſally exploded. 


11. If there be no auxiliary fign, then the adverb 

A _ will, for the moſt part, be placed next to the verb, 
either before or after it, as ſhall be moſt conducive to 

the clearneſs or energy of the ſentence: there is ano- 

ther fault in his ſentiments, which liebe occurs very 
frequently; his criticiſm turns <vholly on little faults and 
errors; ſuch writers plainly diſcover their ignorance, by 
the phraſes which they uſe; and readily could nam 
whate'er I ſaw: - E153 


When ſuddenly food, at my head, a dream, 
Whoſe inward apparition gently mov'd 


* 


12. The adverb will ſometimes occur before the 
nominative caſe ; as, 2 thy. 


be 221 Inſenſib iy three different motions move, 
Whence haply mention may ariſe of ſomething, 
Which perhaps thou halt not hear. 


13. Adverbs are placed before adjeRives:- 
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—— ye retain 
Unalterably frm, his love entire 
Whoſe progeny you are. 


Milton's ideas were ſo wonder fall ſublime; they are- 
not only defectiwe, in theſe particulars, but_/urprifng/ 
ignorant, in other points; had not exerciſe been 


ſelutely necgſſary. 


14. Adverbs may be added to participles, to pro- 
nouns, and to adverbs: I would have them drawn more 
 kwingly ; we ſhall have cauſe of ſtate craving us. 


jointly ; I ſaw them lovingly n but * ſtands 
Macbeth thus amazedly ? 


15. Adverbs are. alfo placed before prepoſitions, by 


way of illuſtration; thus, he admits ſome things im- 


probable, particularly in the actions which 


If your Grace mark ev'ry circumſtance, 
You have great reaſon to do Richard right, 


Ejpecially for thoſe occaſions 


And, in this ſenſe, before a conjunction: liberty i is beſt 


preſerved, where the legiſlative power is. lodged, in 


ſeveral perſons, e/þecially. if thoſe perſons are of Fr 


ferent ranks and intereſts. 


16. Sometimes how, will occaſion an adverb to be 


placed before the word which it belongs to; thus, 


let us ſee how alſolutely neceſſary labour is; thou 
| know'ſt how willingly I would effect the match; * 
fall haſt thou ſatisfied me: 


Till then, thou ſeeſt _ 
How ſubtly, to detain thee, I dewije. 


17. Sometimes the adyerb will ſtand, at a diſtance 
ſrom the word, which i it belongs to; thus, 


Fl 
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PII ſend him hither to you preſently, 
And make rough winter everlaſtingly. 


Can we want obedience then 
To him, or p2/#bly his love deſert; 
- Already, by.thy reaſoning, thus I gueſs. 


18. If the adverb zhere, and very often, then, thus, 
and how, ſtand before the verb, the nominative caſe 
will, in ſuch inſtances, be placed after the verb; as, 
- there came a certain Len there appeared a large and 

bright „ar; then ſpake my friend, and ſaid ; then ſaid 
Be whither will ye go? thus faith the Holy Gho/t; thus 
ſaith the Lord; thus appeared the honourable gentleman 
on that day; howw fully haſt zhou ſatisfied me. 


19. Even though there, be placed after the verb, 
yet will the nominative caſe, alſo, be after the verb: 
but ſo much the more went there a fame abroad of 
bim: but after Shen, and thus, the nominative cafe will 
be frequently placed before the verb. 


20. After certain interrogative adverbs, the nomina- 
tive caſe ſhall be placed either after the verb, or be- 
tween the auxiliary fign and the verb: vhy calleſt 
than me good? how readeſt thou? aobither goeſt 
thon ? whence knoweſt thou me? mater where dwelleſt 
thou? how doth he now ſee? whither will be bear 
it? | 


\ 


C O N- 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 


Perhaps no ſingle term, in our language, is con- 
netted with ſo many various idioms, as the conjunction 
45; and in all its different uſes, it very rarely loſes 
the idea of reſemblance. Among other ſenſes, it 0c» 
curs /xgly in the following: — 


1. It denotes likeneſs or ſimilitude, in things, 
events, actions, circumſtances, ſtate, condition, tem- 
per, and conduct: he ſhall ſpread forth his hands as he 
that ſwimmeth ; thy pulſe beats as of fleſh and blood; 
the diſciple is as his maſter; as ye would that men 
ſhould do to you, do ye alſo to them; be merciful as 
your Father alſo is merciful: as, in this uſe of it, 
may be ſometimes. beautifully repeated: the moſt 
wicked caitif, on the ground, may ſeem, as ſhy, as 
grave, as juſt, as abſolute, as Angelo. 


, 


2. It denotes appearance, and alſo what is agreeable - 


to fact: . my ſtaring at him, as one that was ſur- 
penny which, as he has told me in my ear, is ab- 
olutely neceſlary, 


3. Alſo, certainty of facts, and reality of characters: 
noble prince, as there comes light from heaven, and 
words from breath, as there is ſenſe in truth, aud 
truth in virtue, TI am affianc'd to this man's wife; as I 
live, faith the Lord; I ſpeak as a man; they worſhip- 


ped the ſtars as gods; he viſited ſeveral countries 


as 2 public miniſter, in which he had wandered as a 
gypley. N 5 | 
4+ As is frequently equivalent to hieb, even with- 


cut loſing the idea of reſemblance: temperance” was a 
delicate 


2 —— . — — ——— ͥ́ Oo 
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delicate and ſubtle wench, as he moſt learnedly 
ſhewed; the blood of the gods, as Homer tells us, 
was not real blood, but ſomething like it; make 
firaight the way of the Lord, as ſaith Iſaias the 
prophet. | 


$5. It has alſo the force of fince, for, becauſe, de- 
noting a reaſon: as it is deſigned this neutral body 

ſhould act with caution, I have prepared them a form; 

a ſpirit of diſſention is painful, not only as it deſtroys 

virtue, but as it perpetuates our animoſities ; 2s Cæſar 

loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I re- 

ww at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but, as 
e was ambitious, I flew kim, 


— 


6, This conjunction has alſo a reference to time, 
and ſigniſies nearly the ſame with while, or when: as L 
rode with my friend Sir Roger, we happened with a 
company of gypſies; meeting a beggar on the road, as 

he went to relieve him, he found his pocket picked ; 
and it came to paſs, as he was teaching. | 


7. But as, is frequently repeated in the fame clauſe, 
with an 2 between each conjunction, denoting 
A compariſon of equality between two things, or cir- 
cumfſtances, or — hk in the ſenſe of the adjective, 
Placed between the two terms as and as he kgew the 
rules of rhetoric as well as Cicero himſelf ; that is, 
Cicero knew the rules of rhetoric eel}, the other knew 
them as well ; this boy will carry a letter twenty miles, 
2 eaſy as, à cannon will ſhoot point blank twelve 
hd it is as po/ttive as the earth is firm, that 

alſtaff is there; ſhe was as fine as hands could make 


her. 


8. Sometimes a whole clauſe, or clauſes, will come 
between the two conjunctions as and as, according to 
the ſenſe of which clauſes, the compariſon will be 
made: it is as impoſſible, that the very ſame particle 
of any body, ſhould, at the ſame time, Pony | 
5 I 
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modify or reflect the rays of light, as that it ſhould 


have two different figures at the time. 


9. Sometimes the firſt conjunction as, will be 
repens ſo that the laſt as, in the 'compariſon, will 
refer equally to the two foregoing : that an harpy is. 
not a centaur, is, by this way of reaſoning, as certain. 
knowledge, and as much a truth, as that a ſquare is. 
nota circle. | 


10. The following includes two compariſons, each, 
applied to the ſame ſubject: : "4 7 


. 


Unis holy Fox is a rav*nous, 
As he is ſubtle ; and as prone to miſchief, 
As able to perform it. 


11. When adjectives of quantity, time, diſtance, or 
motion, come between theſe two conjunctions as and 
at, they denote certain degrees of extent, immediately 
expreſſed by the clauſe that follows, according to the 
ſenſe of the adjective between the conjundions: I have 
endeavoured, as. much as F am able, to extinguiſh that 
- ſpirit of prejudice: here, the extent of endeavours 1s 
equal to that of power, ſignified by the adjective much: 
between the two'conjunions; thus, as much as I am 
able; he went as far as the obeliſk; as ſoon as the 
ſermon is finiſhed ; I get into the crowd again, as fa 
as I can; it reached as, high as-to the top of St. Paul's; 
it is as /mall as a gnat. cane mean 

12. When the adjective mam, in the nominative 
caſe, comes between theſe two conjunctions 4 and as, 
they all together have a meaning nearly the ſame with 
that of the indefinite pronoun whoſcever : but as. 
many as received him, to them gave he power; as many 
45 were poſſeſſors of lands ſold them; he alſo periſhed, 
and all, even as many at obeyed him, were diſperſed.” 


\ . . a 


13. E 


1 


* 


pPrieſts. 
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13. If the adjective many, between theſe two con- 
junctions, be in the objective caſe, then it will come 
under the rule in No. 11. This muſt certainly befal as 


man as are lewd : he gathered as many as he could 


find ; he draughted as mary as were ſufficient for the 
expedition: here as, makes an approach towards the 
force and uſe of a relative; and may be conſidered as 
a nominative caſe to the verbs are, and were. 


14. But as is coupled with various other terms; as 
if, denotes ſome kind of hypothetical likeneſs, or 
reſemblance ; as, intimates: the reſemblance, and 1%, 
the ſuppoſition : we turn the moſt indifferent circum- 
ſtances into - misfortunes, as if the natural calamities 
of life were not ſufficient for it: ; 


Thou mad'lt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
- Were feverous, and did tremble — -_ 4 


156. 4, before the prepoſitions to and for, and be- 
fore the participles concerning, touching, &c. denotes 
immediate reſpect or attention to the thing mentioned: 
as for the practice of the ancient. church, let Origen 
bear witneſs; 'as to the ſervice of God in an unknown 
tongue, they ſay four things; as touching the Gen- 
tiles, we have written; as concerning the Goſpel, they 
are —— N * | 1 v1 


16. For as much as, and is a: imach as, are com- 
pound conjunctions, affirming a reaſon for that which 


follows, and ſignifying nearly the ſame with ſiuce and 


becauſe : for .as much as we have heard, it ſeemed good 
to do ſo and ſo; I ſpeak to the Gentiles, ia as much 
as am the apoſtle of the Gentiles. 5 92 


17. 4 and /o, denote a compasiſon with reſꝑect to 
actions, events, circumſtances, and the condition af 
different perſons: ſurely, as I have thought, /o ſhall ic 


come to paſs; and as IT have purpoſed, /o ſhall it 
ſtand ; and it ſhall be, as with the people, /o with the 


18, But 


% 
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18. But as, frequently occurs placed after /e, in the 
two following uſes: firſt, after a negative it denotes 
compariſon : we were zof % inquiſitive about the inn, 
as the inn-keeper ; the preparation would at be / 
difficult, as that of another brain; nothing is /o beauti- 
ful to the age, as truth is to the mind. 


19. Next, it is uſed to expreſs a conſequence, in 


where it does not lie /o thick, as to produce confuſion ; 


they expreſs an evil action % as to excite horror; 
the method of pleaſing /o as to ſucceed in the. 


world, 


20. As, in this uſe of it, approaches near to the 
force of the relative <which : they make % deep an 
impreſſion on the mind, as is very apt to bend it wholly 
one way. « 


21. So many as, and /o much as, ſignify to a certain 
extent or degree, mentioned in the words that im- 
mediately follow : /o many as anſwer my deſcription, 
them reſerve for me; (alſo with an ellipſis of them ;) we 
did not /o much as bait at a whig inn, 


22, If the terms /o much as, be immediately followed 
by an infinitive mode, then as will be followed by 
the ſame mode: it is the buſineſs of religion, not 
40 much to extinguiſh our paſlions, as jo regulate 

em. | | 


23. If any thing like a conſequence be intimated, 


then as, even in this form allo, will be followed 


by an infinitive mode: they would not have % 


mach correſpondence with him, as to aui his money; 


he gave him 2 much wine, as to rob him of hzs | 


reaſon, - 


24. As 


which caſe it will be followed by an infinitive mode: 
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24. Sometimes as, after / much, ſignifies only com- 
pariſon: ſubject to ill habits, not / mach by reaſon of 
their different tempers, as of their particular profeſſions: 
we * meet with an ellipſis of as, after the terms / 
uc. A 3 t | : | 4 
5 1 


25. As, after the pronoun adjective ſuch, has the 
force and uſe of a relative, without loſing the idea of 
reſemblance or compariſon : beſides uch as are moles 
through ignorance, there are— ; a greater judgment 
cannot befal a country, than /uch a ſpirit of diviſion 
as rends a government; you will contract ſuch a 
vicious habit of mind, as, by degrees, will break 
out on your friends; the ſoul turns its thoughts 
upon the conduct of ſuch as have behaved them- 
ſelves with an heroic temper; or of /uch aubo have 
behaved, &c. | : 12 


| 26. As, after fuch, very often, denotes only com- 
pariſon : ſuch an hiſtory. as that of Sũetonius; /uch a 
conduct as this is abſolutely neceſſary. 7 


27. There are many conjunctions which occur in 
— and moſt frequently thoſe of the diſtributive 
kind ; ſuch as, neither, nor; either, or; whether, or: 
after neither, nor muſt be continued, ſo long as the 
- ſame kind of clauſes are connected; but if a different 
verb be introduced, or the preceding verb be repeated; 
then neither may be repeated: ſeek not thy neighbour's 
hurt, neither by infinuations to his prejudice, nor by 
leſſening his virtuous deeds, vor by calumny ; neither 
Halt thou hearten to the ſlanders of others againſt him: 
ſwear not at all, neither by heaven, for it is God's 
tirone, nor by the earth, for it is his footſtool, mor 
by Jeruſalem, for it is the city of the great king, 
#-ither fpalt thou fivrar by thine head: ; 


29. If theſe conjunctions connect nominative-caſes, 
then a nominative caſe muſt be given after each; if 
verbs, then a verb after each; or if objective caſes, 


then an objective caſe after each: thus, lay up for 
| your- 
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yourſelves treaſures in heaven, where neither EY nor 
ruſt, nor time, doth conſume ; behold the fowls of the 


air, for they neither ſow, nor reap, nor gather, into 


barns; provide neither gold, nor filver, nor braſs, in 


your purſes, nor ſcrip for your journey, nor ſhoes, nor 
vet ftawves. 4 ; + 5 


29. Neither, often anſwers to 2 preceding negation, 
without having or after it: conſider the lilies, they 
toil not, neither do they ſpin. i p.1 


In the following example, the arrangement is errone- 

ons* which neither have ſtorehouſe nor barn : here is 
but one verb; conjunctions cannot be applied to one: 
but as there are two ſubſtantives the paſſage 
ſhould” run thus —which have neither ſtorehouſe, nor 
| barn, | : : 


30. To the foregoing muſt be added, acher, nor; 
not, nor alſo the adjective xo and mor - ſince whick 
time, of five years, -I never: ſpake with her, nor heard 
from her; his /ubje# I am not, nor here provincial ; 


not better than he, nor worſe than you; take no thought 


for your life, what ye ſhall eat, ar yet for your body, 
what ye ſhall put on. 


31. Among the poets, nor is often ufed inſtead of 
neither, ſo that nor anſwers to nor, juſt as it does to 
neither, in proſe : thou haſt nor youth, vor age: * 


But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 
Nor over dreſs, #or leave her wholly bare, 


32. Either, or; and whether, and or, as diftributive 
con junctions, connect words of the like kind, in the 


manner, of the foregoing: they read either to that pur» 


poſe, or to none; there 15 either liquor in his pate, or 
money in his purſe ; he can either play, or ſing: ſome- 
times e//e is added to or : either make the tree good, 


and his fruit good; or elſe, make the tree corrupt, and 


his fruit corrupt, 
ES we 33z Among 
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33: Among the poets, or is uſed inſtead of either ; 
and in this caſe or anſwers to or, juſt as it does to 
either, in proſe: © . . 
Conſult the genius of the place in all, 
That tells the waters or to riſe er fall. 


Sometimes the firſt or is underſtood, if the latter be 
often repeated. See Milton, Book III. line 42. And 
or is uſed alone without anſwering to either in vain. 
things, built their fond hopes of glory, or laſting 
3 N 


34. Whither and er. whether you ſpeak or are filent; 
whether 1t were pride or ambition; whether by purchaſe, 
er by conquelt, „ gi ee 2 


5. It has been already ſnewn from Mr. Horne, that 
all the ſuppoſed different meanings of but are reducible 
to theſe two ſimple ideas — add ſomething e out: 
ſomething. The following are examples of the firſt: 
you pray, but it is not that God would bring you to the 
true religion, but that he would confirm you in 
your own ; this proves them 4 material heretics. 


26. But, in this ſenſe of it, is often uſed to mark 
an antitheſis ;' to introduce ſomething that is oppoſed, 
in one reſpect or other, to a foregoing clauſe, and alſo, as 
denoting ſomething further, to begin, a ſentence. or 
paragraph: thus, the ſacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination to the Lord, &ut the prayer of the up- 
right is his delight: I might here obſerve, how ad- 
mirably this precept of morality anſwers but, inſtead 
of that, I ſhall only notice: Hut, at the ſame time, 
the hen is without the leaſt glimmerings of thought or 
common ſenſe. 4 ö 


37. The following are examples of ut, denoting 
Be aut: I ſaw no ſtars but Caſtor and Pollux; ſorrow 
is nothing ut uneaſineſs in the mind, reflecting upon 
the loſs of ſomething valuable, or agreeable; b * A 
3 | | wag 
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who were appointed to check and controul it, zur that 
houſe? . 3 8 | 


* 


Thus, with each gift of nature and of art, 


And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart. 


In this ſenſe of it, but, for the moſt part, follows 
ſome negative term, - | 


'38. But, according to both the foregoing ideas, 


4 


will ſometimes be found in the ſame ſentence—thus, - 


The good muſt merit God's peculiar care, | 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 


39. The term but, and indeed ſeveral other conjunce ö 
tions (as well as thoſe which we have ſeen of a diſtri- 


butive kind), will often occur in pairs, either to mark 
ſome kind of oppoſition between two clauſes, or 
elſe to expreſs more forcibly the idea intended: although- 
ten thouſand general councils ſhould: ſet down one and 
the ſame doctrine, yet one teſtimony, cited from the 


word of God, would overcome them all; though - 


his learned work make it needleſs for you to prove 
that thing, ec you will needs be doing that which is 
needleſs. | | 17 5 


Meſſenger. Cæſar and he are greater friends than ever. 

Cleopatra. Make thee a fortune from me. ö | 

Merge. But — yet —madam. 

Ces. I do not like, but - yet—it does allay 

The good precedent. Fie upon but yet 
But - yet is as a jailor, to bring forth 

Some monſtrous malefactor. 


* : 


* 


85 Where,” ſays Mr. Horne, you may obſerve that 


jet, though uſed elegantly here, to mark more ſtrongly. 
the heſitation of the ſpeaker, is merely ſuperfiuous to 
the ſenſe, as it is always when uſed after BU F.“ 
Expanſion and duration, in ſome things, agree; but 
et there is a manifeſt * between them, _ 


* 


40. In 


> 


: . 
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450. In like manner, the conjunction % is joined 
with gur, denoting he out, to expreſs more forcibly the 
idea of exception; for the ſenſe would be juſt the ſame 
were elſe omitted : univerſal juſtice is nothing el/# but 
a ſobriety and temper in the affections: I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that 4% for lee (as bleft for bleed), 
2 but the participle paſt of le/an, to 


41. But, Rs erg eget eee I am 
ready not to be bound only, but alſo to die at Jeruſalem: 
alſo often occurs alone; but, then, for the moſt part, 
it ſuppoſes ſome thing, or event, of. the like kind 

with that before which it ſtands: thus, the rich 
man alſo died, and was buried: here 44%, ſuppoſes © 
the death of ſome other perſon to have been mentioned 


before, 


42. Two conjunctions will frequently occur together, 
chile yet each has its own ſeparate clauſe ; the ſecond - 
conjunction will be immediately followed by its own 
clauſe; and the clauſe, which belongs to the firſt, will 
be found: ſomewhere, in the ſame ſentence. ©* But, 
ewhether they anſwer to thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſes 
or-patterns, it matters not.” Here but belongs to the 
laſt clauſe: thus, but it matters not, whether, &c. ' 
% But, though coldneſs is no more in ſnow than pain 
is, yet it really excites the idea of coldneſs in us,” 
Here but and yet muſt be united, according to theex- | 
amples given in No. 39.—* Bat yet, fince this comes 
here in our way, I may affirm, that we are apt to 
think that. 1} is actually boundleſs.” Here, but 
Jet are unite s As before, and belong to this clauſe, / 
*-, . may affirm; the reſt are obvious; were fince exchanged 
for as, the ſenſe would be the ſame; but the ſentence 
itſelf would not be better. But, if any one ſhould 
: aſk, whether freedom were ſree, he would be ſuſpefted - 
not to underſtand what he faid. Here bur belongs- 
to the laſt clauſe: in this manner, many different 
conjunctions frequently occur together; as, but not- 
auithiſtanding; and , as ,; yet if; yet — 
RE ebb 7 ey” Þ 


*% 
: 


- 
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c. in all which inſtances, it will generally appear, 

that if the two conjunctions were ſeparated, and each 

ſet before its own clauſe, much of the beauty and force 
of the ſentence would be loſt. 


43. Sometimes the firſt conjunction will be at a great 
diſtance from its own clauſe : ©* yer, you will fay, 
' that, in reſpect of the things which they ſaw, the 
apoſtles aſſent was not pure and mere faith, but ſome- 
what more, an aſent containing faith, bat ſuperadding 
to it, I will not contend with you.” Here ye? belongs 
to the laft clauſe; and the conjunction that to thoſe 
words, the apoſtles afſent, &c. The other conjunctions 
are obvious. ' 


44. When % is connected with any event or cir- 
cumftance, which either is, or may be, the occaſion 
of ſome other event mentioned in the ſentence, then 
/o will be followed by that : he laid his papers /o, that 
his landlord, an inquiſitive man, might get a fight 
of them: the clerk has / over-deckt the church 
with green, that he has quite ſpoiled my proſpect. 


45. That fo, is uſed nearly in the ſame ſenſe: 
I prevatled upon him to preſent me as a foreigner, 
_ that fo I might not be obliged to bear a part in the 
diſcourſe. 1 8 | 


46. After the adjective ſuch, that denotes the con- 
ſequence : the noiſe produced ſuch a violent ſhock in 
my brain, that it diflipated the fumes of ſleep; I 
pronounced theſe words with uch a languiſhing air, 
that I had ſome reaſon to conclude, I had made a 
conqueſt, Y Fe: 


47. o that frequently denotes a kind of collective 
inference, gathered from a variety of preceding cir- 
cumſtances: thus, Spectator, No. 131.— So that the 

character, which I go under, in part of the neighbour- 
Hood, is what they here call a awhire witch: —ſuch is” 
the- yariety of opinions, which are here entertained of 
2 ; | H 2 me; 


- 
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me; /o that I paſs among ſome for a diſaffected 


perſon. | 
8. A number of tranſitive verbs, inftead of an 
objective caſe, will very often have after them a whole 
ſentence, beginning with the conjunction hat; ſuch 
as, think, - perceive, know, underſtand, obſerve, hear, 
ſer, ſay, tell, allow, grant, admit, find, hope, with 
many others, which denote ſome operation of the 
| mind : in all ſuch inſtances, zhat evidently retains its 
primitive idea as a pronoun demonſtrative * : ye your- 
ſelves know, that theſe hands have miniſtred to my 
neceſſities, and to them that were with me: thus, 
theſe hands have miniſtred to my neceſſities, ye your- 
ſelves know that: I think zhat this matter might be 
adjuſted without contention; he ſhewed that the 
follies of the ſtage and court had never been counted 
too ſacred for ridicule ; he ſoon perceived that it was 
impoſſible to pleaſe every one's humour; Sir Andrew 
told him, that my papers had done great good in the 
City. | | | | 


49. But that, in this uſe of it, is frequently omitted 
by an ellipfis, which 1s very common both in ſpeakiy 
and writing: I think this matter might be djaſted 
without contention ; he ſaid, , my papers would on! 
ſerve to aggravate the pain of poverty; you ſee , evil 


conſequences will ſometimes follow the beſt in- 
xentions, ; | | 


50. That, as a conjunction, frequently marks the 
end deſigned, by what is mentioned before: he ſtrove 
to ſhine more than ordinarily in his talkative way, 
that he might inſult my ſilence; he ſpent his life in 
acquiring riches, that he might be renowned for his 
wealth; all I intend is, that we ought to be contented 
with our countenance and ſhape ; let the candidates be 
within the rules of the club, as ſet forth in the table, 


22 examples, See Mr. Horne's Letter to Dunning, pages 
9. | | 
1. That 
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r. That no perſon whatſoever ſhall be admitte1 
without a viſible quearity in his aſpect. 2. That a 
ſingular regard he had to the gibboſity of the 
gentlemen. 3. That, if the quantity of the nole 
be uncommonly great, it ſhall give a jut pes. 
tence. | 


51. The moſt frequent of all the conjunctions is 
and, which is placed between nouns, pronouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs, participles, prepoſitions, and adverbs ; 
while alſo it connects claafes of ſentences, and ſen- 
tences themſelves: by ſea and land; you and I; 
and good; he both reads and writes ; finging an 
ing; written and ſealed ; he went into and through the 
houſe ; but ated w1/vly and faithfully in all things; I 


am, Sir, a bachelor of ſome ſtanding, and a traveller; 


I have a room and a whole bed to myſelf, and I have a 
dog, a fiddle, and a gun; they pleaſe me, and injure 
no creature alive; and what could the moſt aſpiring, 
or the moſt ſelkih man deſire more. See SpeQator, 
No. 257. 2 | ? | | 


52. After the diſtributive conjunction, many nomina- 
tive caſes in the ſingular number, are properly followed 
by a verb in the fingular *® number: N 


But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcende, 
With charm of earheſt birds, nor rifing /n 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 


Gliſt'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after ſhowers z 


Nor grateful evening mild; nor ſilent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird; nor walk by moon, 


Or glittering ſtar light, without thee, it ſweet, 


z. After diſtributive conjunctions, eſpecially when 
a negative term precedes, either the verb, or the fi 
of the' verb, will be frequently placed before 
nominative 'caſe: thus, the ploughman 20 longer 


* See No. 23. alſo No. 12. of the agreement of the verb with 
31s nominative caſe, 


. 
anc- 


Hy. wiſhes: 


— . ͤ d . ˙ V ˙ OP a” 
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wiſhes for the warm fire, nor do the herds delight 
in the ſtalls; but zone of theſe things move me, 
neither count I my life dear to myſelf ; 0 miniſter ſhall. 
ever rob you of your peace, zor Hall you fear the 
* Jealouſy of. a diſappointed tyrant. 
* 


” 


54. Hypothetical, or conditional and exceptive con- 
Junctions, will frequently have after them a ſubjunctive 
mode; ſuch as, if, though, unleſs, whether, except, left, 
or ever, until, till, with others of the like kind, and 
very often that, after commands, or an imperative 
mode: if a man have cemmilted a crime; if the evil 
ſpirit Save ſo fair an houſe ; though this iſland ſeem to 
be a deſart ;-wilt thou for a moment put thyſelf into 
ſuch a condition, that he muſt ceaſe to be God, Anl. 
he hate and abhor thee ? whether it were pride or ambi- 
tion; do you hear awhether. Anthonio have had any loſs 
at ſea, or no? no man can do theſe miracles which 
thou doeſt, excepr God be with him; this I let thee 
know, Ie thou unanſwered boaft ; las too light win- 
ning male the prize light; and we, or ever he come, 
are ready to kill him; ill a man put his knowledge 
in practice, he is ſcarce a man, hath” not the 
e of a man, till he do, till he fall at 
work. e ö 


Or we can bid his abſengæ ill thy ſong 
Exd; and diſmiſs thee ere the morning ſhine. 


© Signify to the chief captaio, bat he bring him down 
to-morrow ; I charge thee, that thou attend me: hat, 
in this uſe of it, is frequently underſtood ; ſee thou 


- 


- 55. Sometimes the placing of the verb before the 
nominative caſe will ſupply the want of a conditional 
term: I ſhould have finned againſt my own ſoul, had 1 
done otherwiſe ; were 1 to adviſe any man, I would 


1 bo Tas with cate, No. 12, on the verb. Part I. and alſo No. 14. 
art, I. | | 
counſel 
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counſel him; were that the caſe, the argument would 
be valid. . , | 


* 


56. Sometimes theſe indefinites, aubatſoewer, which» 
 foever, &c. being in their nature hypothetical, will 
have after them a ſubjunctive mode: therefore, be- 
ever he be, that ſhall invade the rights of another; no 
religion can give any one a right to diſſeize another 
man, of «what condition or quality /oever he be; in 
«<vhatjorver matter he offend ; whichforver he chod/e. 


57. The following are examples of a more intricate. 
arrangement of conjunctions, either as anſwering to 
one another, or to adverbs, than thoſe before given. 

| | That to fo; nov to neither, 


0 brotherly was the contention, chat niither the coh- 
_ queror inſulted, ner the conquered felt any grief. | 


C 


Ar to fo far; but likewi/e to no only. 
Nay, /o far have they carried this doctrine, in the 
church of Rome, a, not only to pretend to merit 


eternal life, bur /ikewvi/e to do a great deal more for the 
benefit of others. - 1 


So to as; neither to not or to either, 


A, he was not wanting either in reſpect, or real kind- 
neſs to the rightful owner, /o neither did he ſtoop to do 
any thing unworthy, ,- a 

Co to at; neither to ne wor. 


And as he never did acknowledge them for his hep, 
fo neither now will he * admit them into his fold. 


* See No. 53 a X q „ 


H 4 \ Sometimes 


. - verb, ame governed of the prepoſition zo underſtood. 
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Sometimes the clauſes and verbs, which the con- 


junction and connects, will be placed at a diſtance from 


each; ; thus, 


— l 


SS. of ſubſtance, and, in things that ive 7 life. 


——  —- He, through the armed files, 
Darts his OE eye, and ſoon, traverſe 
The * battalion, wiews their order d ue. 


2 INTERJECTIONS. 


1. It is ſaid. that the caſe of a noun or pronoun is 
not at all affected by any interjection; yet this may 
- be juſtly doubted, ſo long as the following e 
in uſe : A me: Oh! me: Ob! dear me: Alas! the d 25 

elf ! 


. Alas poor country ! Almoſt afraid to know itſe 


This phraſe, Woe is me! is rather an interjectional 
ſentence than an interjection: Moe is a ſubſtantive, 7s 


But what is there in the following to require an ob- 


. jeRive caſe beſides the Meena itſelf? Ab! me 7 


„ 


O me. 


2. It ſeems to 1 that many of the interjec- 


tions taken from 1 ative modes have after wore an 
oOdjective caſe : as, 7M 


Bebold me !. behold me ! See, fee the pining malady 
of France ! 
Hark ! hark ! the dauphin's drums 


3. The interje&ion ah / intimates very different 


3 . t as may be gathered from che following ex- 


amples: Warwick thrown down, wounded, and 


dying 


— 


6% + $0 4b! 


**s 


* 
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Ab 1 Who is nigh-? Come to me, friend or foe ! 


| Ah 1 Montague 6 . 
K thou be there, ſweet brother, . my at 
And with thy lips keep 1 in my ſoul awhile. . 


Ah ! Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his laſ, 
And to the lateſt gaſp cry*d out for Warwick, 


Ah ! kill me with thy weapon, act wick addy) 


* 


( Hatred 2 | Threatening J 


Prat. I'll note you in my book of memory: 
Lock to it well, and ſay you are well warn'd, 


Som, Ab! thou fbalt find us ready for thee ſtill, 
And know us by theſe colours for thy foes, 


(4 Mixture of Fear and Hope. P; 


Or her, who laughs at hell, but (like her Grace) 
Cries, 4b ; / how charming, if there” nene 


(Friendly Aﬀfedtion.) F 


4b! Friend to dazzle, let the vain deſign ; 
To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart be ow. 


a 


( Fawning Pleaſure.) 


4h ! you fett little _ you! To theſe might be _ 
added many other inſtances | 
* 


is4 AN Eg8aY TOwarnDs ' 
4+ 4 4 beginning a ſoliloquy in the firſt of” | 
Hen, VI. Act III. Sc. 2. 2s 


4 1. we may march 3 in Eng and o or in Prance, 
Not ſeeing what; is likely enſue. 


Bit neither can the. i jection be underſtood without 
the NPs - nor e ſo 1 K without the inter- 


Jjection. 
| (Grief and Fear. N 


Ay, ay ! for this 1 draw i in many a tear, 
Anz oP the riſing of blood-ſucking ſighs ; 
Leſt with my fighs, or tears, T No: or drown 


Kang Edward's ar 


i * 


Well, Doe of Glo'ſter, T will yield to thee 
_ Loys for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 


5 Gros. 4 but I fear me with a hollow heart 12 
(Surprize. 
Os ea, 


— 


, .< Approbetion FW 
. 4. ! nom my . bee we *. 


* 


. 
- 
* 


8 
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{ Approbation. mixt with Contempt.) 
Ay, ay 1 away with her to execution- 


(4 kind of hefetating Tes, or Approbation.) 
PRO. | Thy beſt way is to ſlander Valentine; 
Dux, 4 / but the'll think that it is ſpoke in hatred. | 
Pao. Ay if his _ deliver it. 


(4 !” after Oh! deveting ironical Ar peer 


Conſiders ſhe my poſſeſſons ? F 
Oh! ay! and pities them: 


Wherefore ? That ſuch an aſs mould own them. 


Oh ! ay, in common e is, for the moſt 
part, only. a mark of familiarity. The uſe of this in- 
terjection is far more extenſive than the examples here 


- 


5. 0h! intimates the highef® deligbe and pleaſure. 


04.1 wonder ! How, many. goodly creatures are there 
here“ How Beautebus , mankind is! 9 brave. new 


world, that has ſuch people in it. 


„ * - - «7 = o . ” = . LOY 
Ez - . Wn 2 % % Ws F 2 > 4 1 * 
n 1 


07 ſe would ugk me out of . 5 . 
Preſs me to death with Wit. "TIN 


Carne ns "> (Cap 
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- (Calm Afetion) | 
Oh ! faireſt brauty ! do not fear, nor fly. 


D (Di/dain and Contempt.) 


Ob ! Charles the Dauphin is a proper man! | 
Oh ! excellent motion! Oh / a F'7 puppet ! l 
Now will he i n to her.. 


- 


0 
* — 
OY . ; | 
- » * * " * 


e "vs 5 


© ! that you bore the mind that I do! 
What a ſleep were this for your advantage! 
Do you andern me? 


| | 3 | 
Ter 0 burn ber! burn ber ! hanging i tool. 


_—— / 05. wh, Took, 1 our ane 
bleeds! 057 me, this fight of death ! 74h 


— 


(, Jana hind of Grigf, with Thoughts of Revenge.) 


All my pretty ones ! Did you ſay, all? 
What, al? 0b? bell inf A, 


2 
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— 


(Deſpair. 
O my breaſt! thy hope ends ere! | 


But the various * and ions of 1 
tions can never be ſhewn in any treatiſe, for reaſons 
already given. The following may be added, bur 
cannot be underſtood, without their attendant 
raphs and circumſtances. Pr ytbee, fee there ! be- 
| 4 look! bo! Us! up !' and”: ſee the great doom's 

image: Jus! that's but his T hie to de 
adien ! 


Tat, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance. 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
'That any purblind eye may find it out. 


So, ſee Sir Robert See Rir Robert! Bun ! 
And never laugh, for all my life to come? 


The Duke { Warwick, when we parted, 
Thou fut me king, 
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DISSERTATION 
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NATURE AND PECULIAR USE. 
or CERTAIN 
HYPOTHETICAL VERBS, 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | 


A 


DISSERTATION, Se. 


Ky HALL, will, may, and can, together with their 
99 tenſes, Sould, would, might, and could,. are 
verbs of a peculiar kind; and, in expreſſions of duty, 
obligation, | poſlibility, liberty, contingency, condi- 
tional deſire, and hypothetical choice, or actions, con- 
tribute very much to the elegance and precifion of the 
 _ Engliſh tongue. None of theſe terms are ever uſed as 
mere ſigns of tenſes; except aui and Hall the firſt of 
which, as a fign, denotes only futurity ; but the latter, 
even as a fign, frequently implies ſomething more, as 
it will afterwards appear. The reſt are really and pro- 
perly verbs, always followed by. an infinitive mode; 
and, like many other verbs, never allow the ſign 10 be- 
fore that mode. Dr. Lowth conſiders theſe verbs as 
ſubjunQive auxiliaries, but proves that they alſo belong 
to the indicative, mode; and he acknowledges that 
ſpould, would, might, and could, are uſed ta expreſs future 
as well as preſent and paſt time, The truth indeed is 
this, that neither of them is the ſign of any one tenſe 
more than of another; that is, they are ner Rey 
ſigns of tenſes. Dr, Prieſtley ſays, The verbs Hall, 
Will, can, and may, expreſs no certain. diſtinction of 
time, and therefore have no proper tenſes; but they 
have two forms, one of which expreſſes abſolute . cer- 


* 


* ” (# 


* 
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and the other implies a condition, and may, therefore, 
be called the conditional form. 


11 ” 


Abſolute Form. 


9 I ſhall : thou ſhalt, &c. 
F will : thou wilt, &c. 
5 I can: thou canſt, &c. 


F - | : " | | | * 
— Conditional Form. 


Bene. I ſhould :. thou ſhouldeſt, &c. 
I would: thou wouldeſt, &c. 
I could: thou couldeſt, c. 


Now let us examine whether either of theſe forms 

_ © Be more abſelute, or more conditional, than the other; 
and whether it be really true, that theſe verbs have no 
"fr iger tenſes , If thou fbalt keep all theſe command- 
ments to do them: Lord, if thou wilt, thou ca make 
me clean: But Z* thou can do any thing, have com- 
* on us: FI bur touch Ins garment, I ſhall 
be made whole. Now might we not write over thoſe 
terms, The Conditional Form, with as much propriety 
as over their paſt tenſes? But let us alſo try frald, 
ond, could, and might + Sbduldeſt thou not have had 
. compaſſion on thy fellow-ſefvant, even as T had com- 
"paſſion on thee ? He ſmote thrice, and ſtayed; and 
the man of God was Wroth with him, and ſaid, Thou 
22 have ſmitten five or fix times: How often 
 _ avould I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth her” broed under her wings, and ye would not: 
Pharaoh would not ler the people o: Joſeph could not 
refrain himſelf: the Egyptians could not drink of the 
Hver: Firm they might have ſtood, yet fell. Now, 
would it not be as proper to write over theſe terms, 
"The abſolutt Form, as over, Hall, will, may, and can? 
The conſequence is obvious; While theſe examples 
"alſo clearly prove à difference of tenſes. Thou can 


ow» 


— 


— 4 


. = 
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make me clean: They were arm'd with bows, and 
could uſe both the right hand and the left. | 


W dls s: 


Will, as an avziliary” term, is a mere fign of fat 
rity, ſet before the infinitive mode; but will, as 
verb, denotes authority, pleaſure, and choice. Lord, 
if thou wile, thou canſt make me clean : I will, a 
thou clean: Thou canſt reſtore life alfo if thou will, 
and when thou willeſt : 


You know my father left me ſome preſcriptions F 
Of rare and prov'd effects; and that he zw/Pd me 
In heedfull'ſ reſervation to beſtow the. 


All theſe things worketh, that one and the ſelfame 
ſpirit, dividing unto every man ſeverally as he willeth ; 
or, as he willi: In on? tranſlation it is, as he will ; 
which is wrong. Felix <villing to do the Jews. a plen- 
ſure, leſt Pa bound. Here willing fignihes deftring. 
The participle willing is frequently uſed for permiſſion 
only, in which caſe it cannot be conſidered as expreſ- 
ſing any particular defire : thus, Sir, ſhall 1 go to Lon- 
don to-morrow ? Yes, I am willing. But the verb will, 
is very often miſtaken for the auxiliary term will, in 
ſuch paſſages as the following: What wit thou that I 
mould do unto thee ? Mar. x. 51. Whoſoever awilh 
be chief among you, ibid. 45. Whoſoever will fave 
| his life, idem viii. 34: with many otheriaftances.” In 
the foregoing places, will is. a verb in the preſent © _ 
tenſe, and was undoubtedly ſo underſtood by our/ © 4 
_  *rranſlators, as will appear by comparing the palſages- 
Fa A ae text. 


— 


— * — > 
1 N | s 2 


TY | 8 HALL. 
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1. Shall, as a verb in the ſecond and third perſons, 
denotes obligation and duty: Thou Halt love the 
Lord thy God; he fall keep my commandments ; te 
Hall pay as the judges determine. He may and fall 
is a law phraſe, denoting power and obligation, 
Hence it comes to paſs that fall, even as an auxiliary 
ſigu, always denotes ſomething more than mere futu- 
rity, and conſtantly implies either obligation, poſſibi- 
lity, contingency, or ſomething conditional, and ve 
often ſeveral of theſe together. Shall, with the Anglo- 
Saxons, was uſed in a ſenſe equivalent to the verbs 
muſt, owe, ought, and to need * and ball, with us to 
__ this day, n cog implies ideas of the like kind, as 
will appear from the various uſes of this term in the 
following examples: David enquired of the Lord, ay” 
ing, Shall I go and ſmite theſe Philiſtines ? My fa- 
ther, Hall I ſmite them? and he anſwered, Thou 
Huli not ſmite them: Sball I not viſit them for theſe 
things? faith the Lord: Thus ſaith the Lord, Shall he 
1 r? Hall he eſcape that doth ſuch things? or, 
Hall he break the covenant and be delivered? Shall 
"the axe boaſt itſelf againſt him that heweth therewith ? 
- , Shall the thing framed, ſay of him that framed it, he 
had no underſtanding? Shall mortal man be more 
juſt than God? Shall a man be more pure than his 
maker? Shall, in each of thoſe paſſages, evidently 
appears to be ſomething more than a mere fign of 


Ul 


N f 2. When future events or tranſactions, ariſing one 
out of another, are related, Hall is very properiy uſed, 


_ © Vide Lye, in verb Scealan, | 


becauſe, 


— 
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becauſe, whatever hath any kind of dependence upon 
foregoing circumſtances, that ſeems to have in it ſome- 
thing like . contingency, even though the iſſue may be 


ſpoken of with the greateſt certainty: Whoſdever 


drinketh of the water that I all give him, Hall never 
thirſt ; but the water that I ſhall give. him Gall be in 
him a well of water, ſpringing up into everlaſting 
life: Behold, we go up to Jeruſalem, and all things 
written by the prophets, concerning the Son of Man, 
ſhall be accompliſhed ; for he fall be delivered unto 


the Gentiles, and al be mocked, and ſpitefully -- 


intreated and ſpit on; and they fall ſcourge him 
and put him to death; and the third day he Hall riſe 
again, þ. ein „ 7 


1 5 . 


3. In the latter of the foregoin examples, fall 


occurs five times; and, in each inſtance, nearly ap- * 


proaches to the idea of muſt or ought: hence we 
may - perceive the propriety of its ule in predictions 
of future events, which, for the moſt part, begin in 
this manner: And it Hall come to paſs, &c. with 
a long train of events, in relating which Hall is 
conſtantly repeated. This may be ſeen throughout 
the prophets: the 7th, 8th, and 35th chapters of Iſaiah 
may be peruſed as examples. nt Re 1 


4. When future events, limited in their extent, 
are ſpoken of, without any direct reference to parti- 
cular perſons, fall is more proper than will; thus, 
Whoſoever Hall fall on that ſtone, fall be broken 5 
but on whomſoever it all fall, him will it grind 
to powder: they, which Hall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world, neither marry, ' nor are given 


6. After verbs connected with conditional term | 
Gall is uſed to. denote the conſequence, or conſe- 
uences: J thou return to the Almighty thou at 


built up; thou Salt put away iniquity; then ſalt 


thou lay up gold, &c.; whea men are Call _ 
„ then 


* 
. 


| 
| 


— — 
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then/chou Pale ſay, There is iſcing up, and he Pall 
_ . 


10 the art perſon, g Pall is overly oſed with 
_ ati ellipfis of the conditional ber I fall deter- 


mine to-morrow : I all go to London next week: 
I fall fee him in a day or two: we ball fee the re- 
ſult of this diſpute in a little t time ; chat i is, if we . 


evo e 


After phraſes expreſiing the ue or means, 
by which any thing is effected, Hall is uſed" to to point 
out the ſucceſſion of events that muſt follow: as, 
. Through the greatneſs of thy power all thine ene. 
mies ſubmit themſelves to . 47 All the earth fall 
worſhip thee, and 8 ſing unto Web they Hall ſing 
unto thy name. 


8. In the firſt verfon, hall i is ſometimes uſed. in a 
ſenſe very nearly approaching to that of the verb muff, 
as denoting ſomething which either is not, or which, 
we fear, is not in our power to prevent: thus, 1. ball 
fall: I fall faint * O! I Hall die: I Hall never 
- ſee him more; I fall go to the gates of the grave: 
I fall behold man no more with the inhabitants of 


W. gr n 


CAN and M A v. 


1. The verb can is bey oſed, boch i in the "OY 
cative and ſubjunctive modes; but with theſe excep- _ 
tions, that it never admits any of the auxiliaries, and 
that the ſecond perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe is 
always the ſame in either mode: If thou can believe. 


Theſe circumſtances alſo belong equally to may and 
8 


4 7 2. May, 


— 
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2. May, whether in the indicative or ſubjunctive 
mode, is in its very nature hypothetical : hence it 1s 
uſed after verbs of wiſhing, when the iſſue deſired is 
doubtful, or only probable : thus, I wiſh he may ſtand 
his ground: I with he may ſucceed : I wiſh his value 

— known. In ſuch phraſes there 1 1s an in ellipſis of 
the con} junction hat. | 


3. When the verb 1 is BEL before its nomina- | 
tive caſe, then may, iti 3 ardent deſire, or im- 
mediate prayer, in the ſenſe of the infinitive mode 
that follows it: thus, Mayeſ thou, O! Father of 
Mercies, keep our hearts from evil: O may the weak 
be Pr gt 96/27 by thy power | ; RD 


F f 


WOULD. 


Wd very often occurs regularly as bs preterper- 5 
fect tenſe of the verb chi: thus, 1 would not regard 
their inchantments: but I would not hearken unto Ba- 
laam, therefore he bleſſed you. ſtill. But auould fre- 
quently occurs, in a peculiar, and hypothetical ſenſe, 
without any regular reſpect to time. 


1. Would is uſed as a ci fo of * but 
conditional withing when ſome things not mentioned 
are ſuppoſed, and which, perhaps, could not well be 
enumerated : as, I would there were a ſword in my 
hand, for now would T kill thee : would to God I had 
died: for thee, O Abſalom, my ſon, my ſon! 


Some ſay the lark and loathed toad change eyes: 
O nom I <vould-they had changed voices too. 


Weuld you were indeed my mother; 


* 
3 . * 
. .& F - * ng P 
a 


* — & © - _ wo 
| 2. ter 
* 
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7 After expreſſions of wiſhi "and defire, aveuld \ is 
1 applied to the object, denoting ſome future event : as, 
I wiſh it would rain; I wiſh the candle zworld go out: 
he defired very much they would hearken to reaſonable 
terms: would thou wozld”/? burſt: 1 would 422 would 
make uſe of your good wiſdom. | | 


. Aﬀer conditional terms, hot He is uſed to > FE 
hypothetical defire, and choice, and power: If he 
evonld hearken to reaſon : if he would 8 to his 
own intereſt: if his grief avoul4 have Ae es 
if his fortunes would allow * 4 


. Weald i is uſed to Ape the 3 p- 

po ed to follow conditional actions or events: What 

* avould'ft thou think of me if I ſhould weep ? I would 
think thee a moſt princely hypocrite (I foald think © 
thee, &c.) : It would be every man's re 
man would think me an hypocrite S 


ft moch ban pleaſe him 

Tbat of his fortunes you would make a ſtaff 

7 To lean upon: but it evez/d warm his ſpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony ; 


If I had a ſuit to Maſter Shallow, I would 838 
- his men with the imputation of being near cheir 
maſter; if to his men, I . cry = Maſter 


Shallow. 


8g. Would is uſed, in the reſent tenſe, to 
calm defire, with an elliphs of ſome 8 or other: 
Sir, we would ſee Jeſus, 


The king would ſpeak with Cornwall —the dear 
- ather | 
Weald with his daughter peak. 


I would not live always: What nes) our Ladyſhip? 


Now would I give a Wa furlongs of ſea for one 
acre 
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acre of barren ground : z 
1144 0v's ry Gn. 


6. Would is alſo uſed to dane — defire, with 
4 to future actions: Wha ona thou have to 
Athens? What woaldef thou do at Athens ? Whither 
would thou ſend it? Note, This obſervation may 

ps ſeem to be included in the foregoing ; and if 
it be reatly thought that the following examples il- ' 
luſtrate the principles of the fifth obſervation, let 
theſe two be confidered as one; no objetion ' 
will be made: I am a poor fellow that wonld live: 
How won thoy- liys ? N 0 uſual and prope 
C 


2 F 4 i954 REL | 
—=— What ende e ae 22822 
Thee thither in a whirlwind if thou wilt 

Tell them there I have gold. 


l poiſon were obedient, and knew my mind ! 
Where would i thou ſend it?—To ſauce 8 
diſhes; Ys RY” e 
7: Weld Wetten e the 3 of car 
tain actions or 8 — * ** of 
bility either implied or reſſe very fin- 
—ê kind of — 5 through all their 


meaſures, that would provoke the holieſt and moſt 
patieat of men. 


Thou pernicious 16 att? * 2 | 
4-7-1, "* PThinkeſt thou by dad 


| Fhough yup would ſwear down each partieular 
aint, 


Were teſtimonies againſt his worth. 


| I muſt obey his ert is of ſach power | 
It would 3 my dam's, good Setebos. 


3 
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:8; Would is alſo uſed to denote both the. tendency 
and iſſue or Cr gp Es, GH 


of xs” and ſuppoſition 


Sb and the Dauphin bave been ju li fre... 
NN #5 


ſurely tell Saul, 


9. Would is, "ES" Be aputies | in a 3 ſenſe 


to paſt actions that were attended went unuſual all 
gence, anxiety, or delight ; thus, - 181 


— — Sometimes L ennie divide, 1 
And burn in many places ; on the — bo 
The yards, and boltſprit, wool 1 fine dilinAly; , 
Ihen meet and join. 


She avould aſk help, and avould tell her ade and | 
misfortunes. dan; © 
— anne Pompey 
Wald rand, Trad make ks eyes grow in ay brow; 


There would he anchor his aſpect, and lie 
With looking on his life. 


It does not appear that examples of this kind. can be 
referred ſtrictly to would, en as * e =" 
tenſe of auill. | 


the. ſubjects 


The fleets eee eee 
| one conjectured that the effects of a victory world be 
the iſſue; and ſo it is: — (at 1: have: loads FY 
day, when Doeg ee eee ee *. 


- 


* *S 
33 


_ as 
7 
. 


9 * 
3 


J 
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— 8 „ 


SHOULD. | | 
Should frequently occurs, as the preterperfect tenſe 
of the verb all, denoting what ought to have been: 


The people took of the ſpoil, ſheep and oxen, the 
chief of the things, which ould have been utterly | 


deſtroyed. - | 
| The wife of Antony g 
Should have come with an army — | 2 
| 5 The trees by the way 
Should have born men. Nay, the duſt 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heav'n, 
Raiſed by your populous troops. 1 


1. But ſhould is frequently uſed to denote 1 kind TA 
of hypothetical obligation, ſignifying what ought to 
be, chough it may not always happen: To him that 


| is afflicted, pity ould be ſhewn from his friends: 


Should not the multitude of words be anſwered? And 
ſhould a man full of talk be juſtiſied: men ould. be 


what they ſeem, 


Know'ſt thou not Bertram ?—Yes, my good Lord : 3 
But never hope to know, why I ould marry her. 


Why /ould my birth keep down my mounting 
fpirit. | 


2. Should, denoting the ſame idea, is referred. to 
future actions and conduct: And he charged them, 
that they /ould tell no man of him; for they had 
diſputed among themſelves who /ou/d be the greateſt. 
The two following examples ſeem to belong to this 
rule: I charged thee that ſhe Sou not come about 


It is my father's will, I Gould take on me 
The hoſteſsſhip o day. 4 


18 3: Should, 


4s _ bs wth Gates > N 


” OTIS 


— 
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3. Should, ſometimes denotes merely an hypothetical | 
_ "Ora keeper wiſh my freedom, 
Or my friends, if I Gould need em. 

It grieves me for this fimple wretch, for fear they ould 


offer him violence: and leſt they Soul be flole, I 
thought it meet to ſell them here in Antwerp. 


4. Should, ſomerimes denotes poſſibility only, and 
ſometimes both poſſibility and obligation. 
Thy dukedom I refign, and do intreat i 
2 ” ray me my wrongs ; but how frould 
Be living, and be here? 


Yet I wonder how he ould me, for he never 
knew me: Where Gould he have this gold? Why 
want? Behold the earth hath roots; have 
conceived all this people? have I begotten, them, 
that thou ſoulde/? a f unto me, Carry them in thy 
boſom : Whence Gould I have fleſh to give to all this 
people? by ys 


5. Should is uſed to denote both the conſequence of 
ſomething that really exiſts, or of ſuppoſed events, and 
alſo the propriety of ſuch conſequence : if the conſe- 
_ quence, therefore, be doubtful, the propriety alſo of 

e conſequence is ſo far doubtful; What is man, 
that thou Souldef magnify him ? that thou ouldeſt ſer 
thine heart upon him? and that thou HHonldef viſit 
him every morning ? The guilt 1s plain, were there a 
worſe end than death, that end upon them ould be 


WereIa man I ould fear to drink, 
Leſt they Sula ſpy my windpipe's dangerous notes: 


Great men ſhould drink with harneſs on their 


* 9 Us 
4 d : 
— * 
. « 
> 
- 
ry 


, - 


\ 


. veal his Son, in me, that I /oonld preach him among 
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I Gould. laugh, if this blunt fellow Gould: put em all 
beſide the. ſtirrup, and vault into the ſaddle himſelf. - | 


6. Should is ſometimes uſed b of an hypothetical 
:llaſtration of conſequences, habe: wat have ariſen 
from a ſuppoſed, or wiſhed for event: Why die I 
not from the womb? for now I ould have lien til, 
and been quiet; I ould have ſlept, for then had I 
been at reſt; O that I had given up the ghoſt, and no 
eye had ſeen me, I /ould have been, as though I had 
not been] I Huld have been carried from the womb-to 
the grave. 12 NTT N 


7. Should denotes the reaſon, or end of any ching 
or action; whether the iſſue was intended, or only 


eventual: I ſpoke to thy diſciples that they Gould caſt 


him out, and they could not; they watched him, and 
ſent forth ſpies, which Sud feign themſelves juſt men; 
hath my ſword, therefore, broke through London 


gates, that you ould leave me at the White-hart, - 


Southwark ? there thou mak'ſt me ſad, and mak'ſt me 


- fin, in envy, that my Lord Northumberland Gould be 


the father of ſo bleſt a ſon; they throng who ould buy. - 
firſt, as if my trinkets were hallowed, ORE. 


8. $hould is, now and then, uſed nearly in the ſenſe” 


of might: thus, they queſtioned one with another, 
what the riſing from the dead heul, mean? In en- 


prefling the end deſigned by any action or event, ſhould 
and might are ſometimes confounded : when it pleaſed 


God to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him 


among the heathen, I conferred not, &c, ——Might, _ 
here, intimates the end deſigned, and the poſſibility of 
its accompliſhment ; but ould, in this caſe, would 
have denoted not only the end deſigned, the poſhbility 


of its accompliſhment, but alſo the propriety of the 
future event intended; ould, therefore, ought to have 


been uſed in the paſſage : when it pleaſed God to re- 


the heathen. 


13 9. Should 


—— 


Ll = q 
. 
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regular manner, as the 


* 2 * | There's 
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9. Should is often uſed to denote a kind of 125 
6 propriety, with an ellipſis of ſome condition: 
as, I ould go to the houſe this afternoon, but cannot 
accompliſh it.; I Sui riſe early to-morrow morning, 
bat fear the event; her ould this Angelo have 
married ; but mark how heavily this befel the poor 


er TEN] 


10. $ 4 is applied, with a kind of admiration 


and wonder, to events, whoſe cauſe is either entirely . 
unknown, or elſe not obſerved, by us, at the time: 


it is ſtrange, that they ould ſo depart from home, and 
not ſend back my meſſenger; O! that deceit Jpould 
dwell, in ſuch a gorgeous palace; oh! that men's ears 
ſhould be to counſel deaf, but not to flattery ; oh! that 


his fault Gowd make a knave of thee ; whence is this, 


that che mother of my Lord gi come to me ? 


» 


CO U.LD: 


Could, as we have ſeen, is very A as 


pail, tenſe of cavy in the indi 
cative mode; and, in this form, it more frequently 


occurs, than in any other. But coal is alſo fed in a 
. peculiar and hypothetical ſenſe, without any regular 


reſpect to time, according to the following ex- 


amples: 


1. After conditional terms, 0 Jo bypothe- 


tical, or conditional power : I were dut lie happy, if 
* I could ſay how much. 


5 Sf 1 colt bow is 1 


onger, 
My ſouff and Joathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. 


8 


- —— If I could find example 


N e that ſtruck anointed kings, 


And flouriſh'd after, I'd not do it. 


7 


Hypothetical, that it only intimates what would be the 


2 
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There's nocrofling him in his humour, | 
Elſe I conla tell him — well — well— P 
"When all's ſpent he'd be croſs'd then, if 'be could. 


2. Could, is often uſed to denote the 8 


| quence of ſome conditional event: 


But you, my brace of Lords, were 1 ſo minded, © 
I here could pluck his highneſs frown upon you. 


If it were yours, by none of all theſe mt how could 
you greens 7 


_ Tell me elſe, could ſuch W and lowgdefre 
. , Accompany the greatneſs of thy blood. | 


There i * tongue, that moves, none, none, Prb* 
So ſoon as yours, could win me, ſo it ſhould now, 
Were there neceſſity, in your requeſt, 


My Lord, I. con/d do this, but I cannot; believe this 
crack to be in my dread miſtreſs ; now were I happy, 
if his going I could frame to ſerve my turn; early 


' riſing makes me, that I could take a nap, were I per- 


fuaded, that we might be ſecure; I * be well 
* if I were as You, | —_ 


3. Could, placed after terms of wiſhing, EE at 
hypothetical "pollibiliey O! chat it coul4 be proved, 
that ſome night- trippi 0g fairy had exchang'd z—Oh ! 
coul our mourning e thy mifery; I with, I could 
know that to be, Ei as thou informeſt me; I with I 
could depart from my own body; I would I could ſee 


that happy day. 
4. Could is ſometimes uſed- in à ſenſo {6 entirely 


bias of the mind, were there a * of . 


s * 
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thing *: now could I wiſh. to. aſcend the chariot of 
Triptolemus; now *cou/d I defire to yoke the dragons 
of Medea; now could I wiſh to take wings to be waved, 
2 thine Perſeus, or thine, O Dzdalus i% 


Scarce can T ſpeak, my choler is ſo great, 
Oh! I could hew — rocks, and kr flint, 


* wed ee acer anc 
Oi Woke dE gibt Hine | 
r. 


Wenns e 


| [My (pile ben mine eyes ; 


een 4, is bed to Haiti both preſent power, and 
inelivation, with an ellipfis of ſome condition : 

— I could tell thee as a friend, I could be ſad, 
and fad indeed ; he could never come better, he ſhall 
come in; I could tell you more news. too Magcellus 
and Flavius are put to filence: | 


And yet, methinks, 1 AL be well content | 
To be mine own attorney in this eaſe. + 


"MIGH r. 


Might, beſides its 
the verb may, Wc 
thetical ideas. 
| 1. Might, moines dean the mere poll 
of a thing. re 


— 


er uſe, as : 2s the om of 
nt 1 


. eee 
Nunc ego Medez vellem frænare draconet— 
Nunc ego jactandas optarem ſumere pennas, 


| Sinp runs, Perſe Dada, fre mas 
Set Ae ers ru. Libs ui. Bel, vi 


* 4 1 4 — 
# , 
„ * — 
1 = 7 4 * , 
- $5 'Þ i — 9 * 
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Tes, Helen, you might be my en * 
WOO you mean it not. davg 
n ache 


Worthy Sebaſtian, OI. what might no more'; 
And — methinks, 1 ſee it in thy. moe: | F-.* 
What thou: ſhould'ſt be. ; IE + 


She ſpeaks, my Lord, thats be, hath- - endured: 
a. ,prief might equal * . were Juſtly 
weighe | | 


alſo hnntfies thing; Bees mere 


2. 
potibilits 2 yet does not amount to atual and. 
direct allowance, or permiſſion: 


1 do chink that you might pardon him, 
And neither heav'n nor man grieve at the mercy. 


Why might. not you, my Lord, receive attendance 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants dr 
Might. not you tranſport her purpoſes by ware by 


3 Might, * poſſibility with. permiſſion :: 


1 ours, 


And might we lay the 0 af pa to your charge, 


So like you, tis the worſe. 
| Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſönght to . 


in, 
Aid might not gain ſo great a happineſs; 


ated I never loy'd Caſſio, 
But with ſuch e of heav'n; 
As I might love. 


4. Vight, is uſed to PEE the polfbility of «thing 
ſtrongly deſired: O! that I night have my 1 z ON: 
that one might plead for a man with God; I wiſh there 
were u mutual affection between us, and "that it might 
I's happen: 


— 4 


* 


f 


might attain to the reſurrection of he dead. 


- ” 
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equally; either that this affair might affect you 


in as manner 4d it aſſes me, or chat I mighe 


| Gibegard what is dove by you *- 


5. Might," denotes the poſſibility of a thin „as an 
3 intended: it was planted in a good foil, by great 
waters, that it might bring forth branches, and that it 
might bear fruit, and that it might be a goodly vine; ye 
were made forry after a godly — that ye - might 
receive damage by us in nothi if by any means [ 


6. 18 alſo uſed u a grntl form ofexp expreſing 
a 2 abas ble: zight you 
diſpenſe with your leiſure, I — ym and by have 
ſome ſpeech with you 5 my Lord, I would 1 might in- 
treat your honour to ſcan this thing no * what 
aught import my fiſter's letter to him ? | 


7. Might, is uſed to intimate power with a * 
rn : 


Hom d 1 bees bebav'd, that he as bt flick 
The ſmall'ſt opinion on my leaft miſuſe ? 22 


ke x, have chid me with gende terms, 


oh! that I knew thy heart, and knew the bea, 
s That! * at him to caſe. my mind. 


FY 


; —— My Lord, we would have had you heard ; 
The traitor ſpeak the purpoſe of his treaſons, 
That you might well have Ggnify'd the lame 
Unto the Citizens, m— 


— 


898 — Utizem effet mibi - 


Das equa amoris tecum ; ac pariter fieret, 


Ut aut hoe tibi doleret itidem, ut mihi dolet ; | 
F Tear. 


The 


— 
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The chief prieſts ſought to deſtroy him, and could-jide 
d e all _ 9 ene 
attentive to hear him. | 87 in 


8. Might, ſometimes denotes poſſibility with 
bability : this, indeed, is true; and 2 kite of 
it by me, or by ſome other perſon : 


26 — —— This a ching ris d 
Which you might, from relation, likewiſe ak, 1 


Von might gather all theſe thoughts out of Homer ; for | 
he-had almokt the very ſame ideas. 


9% Aster conditional terms, evoke denotes only con 
ditional poſſibility, liberty, and rl | 


If I might, in entreaties, find ſucceſs 
As ſeld I have the chance, I would defire 
\My famous couſin, —— y 


10 be gbr rob and plunder, without 3 yet 
El would be his — although ene | 
baren it ſhould not be followed by me. 


10. M. obris uſed to denote (not certain conſequences. 

which —— follow) but only poſſible conſequences, - 
which might follow conditional actions, or events: let 

Phidias — rude and obſtinate ſtuff to carve, though 
his art.do what it ſhould, his work will lack that beauty, 
which otherwiſe, in fitter matter, it might have had; 
voluntarily we are ſaid to do that alſo, which the will, 
if it liſted, hinder from being done; if ye had 
faith as a grain nen. ye might ſay Ow 

h nen des: Me 


| This is the day, which in king Edward's time, in 
I wicht might fall on me, woen I was found 
| Falſe to * children, or his wife's allies. 


% 
* 
— 
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Might, ſometimes very nearly approaches to the ſenſe 
of could, as in the following examples; nay, perhaps, 
could, will full as well expreſs the real meaning: 


Die, periſh; igt my only bending down + 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed. 


And that in wholeſome wiſdom, he might not bat 
h refuſe you. . TE 6TS2 4 Bc” PENS f7 Y 


No tbeſe verbs, Hall and vil, fbould, would, could; 
and might, in conformity with the foregoing obſerva- 
tions, frequently occur hypothetically in pairs; the 
one expreſſing, either ſome ſuppoſition, or what might 
be, or what have been; and the other ſhewing, 
either what would be the conſequence, or what would 
© be the object defired, or what ſhould have been done; 
nay, ſometimes the very ſame verb. fhall- expres both 
the hypotheſis and conſequence, in the ſame ſentence ; 
and thus, as it were, anſwer to itſelf, This repre- 
ſentation may not, perhaps, include every inſtance of 
their mutual uſe. It is only given, as containing 
ſome leading ideas of their peculiar application in 
irs, which will be better underſtood from the fol- 
lowing examples: among which are given ' ſeveral 
. paſſages, _— from - ng 1 Latin wn on in pond 
to pyint out the -precifion cf our on language, in hy- 
pothetical ſentences; and alſo, to aſſiſt in forming a 
juſt idea of ſuch ſentences; in another tongue, by a 
ready ap lication of that preciſion which ought to be 
familiar in our own. However, that we may not, 
through any error, rank among hypothetical ſentences 
thoſe which are not ſo, it will be neceſſary 2h obſerve, 
that as each of theſe verbs occur regularly in the indi- 
| © cative mode, fo do they alſo gry OCCur in pairs, 
| where nothing hypothetical is intended; and, on ſuch 
occaſions, one of them, at leaſt, will be found regularly 
in the indicative mode: thus, what will thou that I 
Hall do unto thee ? here ait, is a verb in the indica» 
dive mode, preſent tenſe, Ggnifying defire, and fall 
S-.: 5 33 
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is uſed to point out the future interpoſition,. or event, 
properly deſired. Again, but thoſe mine enemies 
which would not that I ould reign over them, bring 
hither, and flay them before me. Here would i is the 
indicative mode, paſt tenſe, of the verb, t will; and 
ſhould,” intimates” the future advantage which was- re- 
jected. Having premiſed theſe things by way of cau- 
Koen we _— now 9 to ; he "examples . 


1 
{LF 


- 


l _ WILL. 


| Shall, donor the hyporheſs, wilPthe 3 
If we ſhall ſay from heaven, he will ſay, why then 


believed - 2 bins not? he that ſhall, cut off Antony, 


ill put an end to the war; ſo long as thou alt be 
proſperous, thou wi number many friends; if 25 
— Egaane” become unfortunate, a be on; 


„Dose * felix, mules nomen amicbs, wh 
n f n no; folus ris * 


"4 o Ss Su - - ” 0 — - , 14 I» 
Faid 10 rr 
- a. 


WILL, ard 8 S HALI (4 


oor "Will the. hypotheſis, and hall the at; eg: ir 
ve a obey my. voice indeed; and keey: 5 2 
then ye be a peculiar treaſure kt me abov 

le; the man that 4vi//-do preſumptuouſly, and not 
heacken d int. even: ;thas man ail die. 


92 ie — * 
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S, SHALL a4 SHALL. x 
All theſe bleſſings Hall come on thee, and overtake 
thee, if thou Halt htgrken unto the voice of the Lord 
thy God. the Lord all eſtabliſh. thee an holy people 
to himſelf, if thou Hall keep the commandments of 
the Lord thy God. | 2 


„ WILL WILL. 


2 


1 will bring you thither, my Lord, if you” will 
vouchſafe me; if you will follow me, I will ſhew 
enough; if thou wile not obſerve to do all the words 
of this law, then the Lord wwil/ make thy plagues 
wonderful. 8 , 


SHOULD awd WOULD. 


Should denoting the w peel, or ſuppoſition, and 
«vould the conſequence : if th 
the 


eſe ould hold their peace, 
ftones immediately cry out, if any God 
ſhould bring thee to theſe things, thou woulZ ft inſtantly 

Si quis ad-ilfa Deus jubito te agat uſque recuſes*, - 
Should I now meet my father, he would" not call me 


* Horat, 


* 


How 
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: How would you be 
If he, which is the top of judgment, fould 
But judge you, as you are? Oh! think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made, — 3 
A | 
He ſent word to Athens, that he would come from the 
el 2 _— and would xx" from the 
rants the rights e le, unleſs they Gould 
22 them before-hand : Satin igitur e 
ex continenti ſe cum exercitu venturum recepturumque 
a quadringentis jura populi, ni ipſi redderent ®. 


SHOULD and COULD; © 

Should the hypotheſis, and could the conſequence _ 
— affair is 2 * * if all mankind 
give their advice, and ſeek a remedy for. thi 
evil, 1 could bring no aid. ' de 


+ 


conferant, ' - © A | 
Atque huic malo ſalutem quærant, auxilii nihil 
_ afferant . 


4 : 
« _ n * 
7. . Nn 0 * 


Suppoſing God Huld diſcover to ur one, ſuper- : 
naturally, a ſpecies of creatures inhabiting Saturn 

which had fix ſenſes, and ould imprint on his mind 
the ideas conveyed to theirs by that ſixth ſenſe, he 
could no more, by words, produce in the minds of other 
men thoſe ideas imprinted by that fixth ſenſe, than 
one of us could convey the idea of any colour by the 
ſounds of words into a man born totally blind. 


7 


„ Juſtin, Lib, cap, iii, Terent. 
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"SHOULD aw MIGHT. 


If the wind fould keep me on the fea, he might 
arreſt him here before I came ; ke neither doubts nor 
denies, that a further aſſiſtance is conditionally pro- 
miſed; and ould he have done ſo, he might have been 
eonfuted by exident and expreſs texts of Scripture.. 


- SHOULD and SHOULD: 


I fould laugh now, if this blunt fellow) ould put 
them all aſide; if I could not do fo, without profeſling 
myſelf of their belief, in this matter, then 1 — 
Y ul be excuſed from ſchiſm, if I Hould forſake 
their communion, rather than ſay I believe what L 


—— — —— 
* 


do not believe. 


Je 


Would denoting the hypotheſis or condition, and- 
| FHould the conſequence, including what might be, or 
what ought. to have been done, or defired ; but if we 
wwauld rightly confider what is done, in all theſe genera 
and ſpecies, we ould find, that there is no new thing 
| made; if Phaeton avou/d have, lived, he ould have 
| avoided heaven, and /ou/d not have wiſhed to touch the 


be. C4: 13 , 
WOULD ar SHOULD: 
2074 5.7) „ | 6 138 


- 


horſes, which he had vainly deſired :* _ 
. 4 1 FI 43S KR * "3 4 . 


eser PNG! Leber, en 
Optarat ſtulte, tangere nollet equos. 


©. : 
E727 1 


Od. Täg. Lib. I. Eleg. 3. 
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WOULD and COULD. 


- If I avvuld broach the veſſels of my love; © ö 
And try the arguments of hearts by borrowing, © 
Men and men's fortunes could I frankly uſe. 


And if men ævenld tell; what ideas they make their 
words ſtand for, there could not be half that obſcurity 
and wrangling, in the ſearch or ſupport of truth, that 
there now is. e 


— 2 — — . 
6 4 * * 
, . — 0 1 k * 


VWwWoulD M MGH. 
, 11. "TK. $7 2:3 F Do, | k. 4 : 43G 3 

I would it were, that you might ſtill your Romach 
with your meat: this creature, <vould ſhe begin a ſeQ, 
might quench the zeal of all profeſſors elſe. 


44 The cry went out on thee, 
And ſtill it night, and yet it may again, 
If thou 00 not entomb thyſelf alive. 


If Lend, I might; I had well hoped, then end 
have denied Beatrice, that I night have: cudgell'd ches 
94 48 


WOULD aw WOULD. 


If thou avouldeft ſeek unto God. betimes, and make 
thy ſupplication to the Almighty, ſurely now he would 
awake for thee, and make the habitation of thy righte- 
ouſneſs proſper ; if grief would have allowed it, thou 
alſo, O Icarus, in ſo great a work, would'ff have had. 
no inconſiderable places > 7 . 
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Tu quoque am 
Partem opere in tanto, fneret dolor, Icare, 
haberes . at O57 


T evould cure you, if you would but call me Roſalind. 
The following inſtance. of eox/d and would is im- 
roper: you are gentlemen of brave mettle ; you would 


ift the moon out of her ſphere, if ſhe continue 
in it five weeks without AL. if ſhe Gould 
continue, &c. f * | n ; | 


COULD ard ind bt 
al denoting the hypotheſis, and Peald the conſe- 
uence; if I could believe that to be truly ſpoken; I 


nenn 


rs 1 Si iſtue erederem 
| Sincerd act quidvis poſſem perpeti t. 


"If Lands bear it lo 7 


My fff and loathed part of nature 
pen fould not Laugh, if I could reach them. 


* Burn itſelf Out — 


COULD ard WOULD. 


If riches could make thee t, ir they coula 
render thee leſs covetous and pages thou woula "ft 
"bluſh, if there lived on coy any one more avaricious 
than thyſelf : 


. At ſi divitiz prudentem reddere poſſent; 
Si cupidum timidumque minus te nempe ruberes, 
Viveret in terris te fi quis avarior uno 57. 


1 1 Virg. Eneid. lib. vi. 1 Terent. be Horat, Epiſt, II. lib. ii. 
: 4 TE . 
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The very perſon, whom juſt before they had denied 
all human aſſiſtance, they would, if they could, have 
placed in heaven: Et cui paulo ante omnem humanum 
opem interdixerant, eum, fi queant, in cœlo poſuiſſe 
cupiunt“. He hath ſome offences in him, that thou 
=vould'f diſcover, if thou could'f. The two following 
tranſlations of a paſſage in Horace may, perhaps, ſerve. 
to ſhew both the precifion and delicacy of our language, 
in the uſe of theſe peculiar verbs: te 


Quod fi Threicio blandius Orpheo, 
Auditam moderere arboribus hdem, 
Non van a redeat fanguis imagini. 


Bnt if, more ſweetly than the Thracian hens, thou 
could ft tune t. 2 lute, heard by the trees, life would! not 
return to the pale ſhade: this phraſe, if thou could'ft, 
intimates ſomething more than was neceſſary in a 
compliment, that Virgil could not ſurpaſs the ſtrains of 
3 But this circumſtance is removed from the 
next verſion, which is yet equally literal : if more 
ſweetly than the Thracian Orpheus; thou ud tune 
the lute, heard by the trees, life would not return to the 
pale da. . > 


cr 2473 , 4 pee | | * 
COULD ad MIGHT, 
If thou could pleaſe me with ſpeaking to me, thou 
might i have hit upon it here: he could eaſily conceive 
circumſtances which night render ſuch, intelligence ex- 
tremely improper, e 


* Juſt, Lib, v. cap. 4+ 


* 


Coup 
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| ieee cou¹⁰ and. covLD.. 


: IH cult believe 1 ſpoken, I could hear 
any thing. Here the latter cauld, denoting the hypo- 
thetical conſequence, fignifies juſt the ſame, as 
l.; which phraſe, in ſentences of this kind, is fre- 
= quently the beſt. But the following ſeem to . 
entic: you are a friend 4. Riez * then, you 
. could have no objection to our ſhifting our poſts, if we 
= could find . — more advantageous {ho thoſe- which 
| | we already hold; now if he could not have denied this, 
| he could noz/haye. denied the en of ** D 
| to . bees inſt, 
| 


; 4 * 
N Ne 


| MIGHT and SHOULD. wr 


as devoting he, . K. the * 


12 


To th 3 1 : Jon E Tm cha, 

o the or ay, m ut 
This ancient morſel, this Sir Fries, who 
Should not upbraid our courſe. 


It is no excuſe, that being drunk, his wits were not 
"His own, in as much as himſelf might have choſen, 
"whether his wits Gould by that means have been taken 
from him; there the righteous rig57 diſpute with him; 


fo foould 1 be Org: ** ever . my judge. 


9 


— 


„ee and W O * 


4 
** 


2 ba have ſtill held off, and then ou would have 
tarried ; if there be b be added the right helps of true 
art 


"IT 289 
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art and learning, there would undoubtedly be almoſt as 
much difference in maturity of judgment, between men 
therewith inured, and that which now men are, as be- 
tween men that are now, and innocents.” 


we 


* 5 | . | 75 
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Whether the reſemblance might not be great, he could 
not ſay; if he might be permitted to bring forwards. 
ſuch evidence as undoubtedly exiſts, he could expoſe 
ſome renowned characters. + Fa $60 | M Id 


5 


t, 1 ſpeak: to ber, 1 could fuvely vin he. 


- 
N 


MIGHT ad MOH. 


O chat I knew where I might find him, that 1 might” 
come even to his ſeat; what might I have been, . might+ 
I a ſon and daughter now have look*d on; but granting 
what might poſſibly be the caſe, that authenticating ſuch 
intelligence by parliament night have a bad effect, yet 
he could not perceive; and if he might borrow an image 
from the ſacred text, he might ſay, that they had re- 

_ ceived the gift of tongues. 

With the three following obſervations, this actount- 

of end, ſhould, &c. mall cloſſſe. 


i. Each one of theſe 'peculiar verbs will pair with 


any other verb, as well as with one another, in hypo- 
| thetical ſentences ; thus, if thou newwe# the gift of 
God, and who it is that ſaith to thee, Give me to 
drink, thou <vouldeff have aſked of him, c. If I 
reigned, you fhould be adorned according to %% 
ex tuis 
virtutt- 


* 


deſerts · ſi poſhderem regnum ornatus e 
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virtutibus v. Who ond have known Hector if Troy 


vad been proſperous; Hectora quis nôſſet, felix ſi 
. o 5 


2. Two or more of theſe verbs will be often uſed 
hypothetically in _ ſame _— — yet there 
is not an hypotheti ir, as in the foregoing exam- 
ples: thes, theſe 22 men did equally inſtruct 
men's underſtandings, and profit their lives, as he who. 

| alter the ſignification of known characters, and 
8 by a ſubtle device of learning, far ſurpaſſing the capa- 
city of the illiterate, Gould, in his writings ſhew, that 
he could put A for B, and D for C, &c. to the admi- 
ration of his reader: to require that men Hould ule 

their words conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, would be to 
think that all men Gould have the ſame notions, and 
Fould talk of nothing but what they have clear and 
_ diſtin ideas of. The following example ſeems alſo 
to be of the ſame kind: it could hardly be pre- 
ſumed that any. noble Lord wozld move for papers 
which might convey improper intelligence to the 


3. Sometimes ſeveral of theſe verbs will occur in 
the ſame ſentence, denoting a train of hypothetical 
- conſequiences ariſing one out of another, in which each 
term may be reduced to one or other of the foregoing 
obſervations : I alſo could ſpeak: as you do; if your 
ſoul were in my ſoul's ſtead, I could heap up words 

ainſt you, and ſhake mine head at you; but I would 
e ee with my mouth, and the moving of my 


lips ould aſſwage your grief. 


I would to heaven J had your potency, 
And you were Iſabel, Gould it then be thus? 

No: I avould tell what twere to be a judge, 
And what a priſoner.. 28 6 
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As a native of this country he night perhaps wiſh that 

ſome leading man among the enemy ould betray 

their ſecrets, and he would reward him for it, but he 

zvould not conſent that ſuch a man ould be a ſecretary 

of ſtate in England, or have it in his power to be- 
tray more ſecrets of ſtate. ; | 
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